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“WILLIAM MORGAN (1750-1833) was 
KER. | the first actuary in the modern sense 
dby | of the word and the first person to show 
€d DY Wf how a life assurance business should be con- 
yzan- ducted.” These are the opening words of 
em of {§ Sir William Elderton’s important paper on 
d th some of Morgan’s family connections which 
ees appears in the current number of The 
ant t0 if Genealogists’ Magazine; he touches on many 
work | aspects and shows that genealogy need not 
“4, | be the mere collecting of names and dates to 
wetane, i} be offered in diagrammatic form. Mr. 
oman {§C. D. P. Nicholson continues his list of early 
6 Bc. |pemigrants to America; notes on the Harvey 
on family of Folkestone and its descendants 


contributed by the Assistant Librarian of the 
Royal College of Physicians of London are 
topical in view of the tercentenary of 
William Harvey’s death. The book reviews, 
accessions to the Society’s collection, and 
readers’ queries indicate the unabated 
interest in genealogical research. 

We have received from the British Records 
Association copies of its journal, Archives, 
for Michaelmas 1956 and Lady Day 1957. 
In the former is a paper by the County 
Archivist of Essex entitled “ ‘ Repatriation ’ 
of ‘Foreign’ Estate and Family Archives ” 
which is attacked by the General Editor of 
the Victoria County History of England in 
the later issue. We can expect some lively 
correspondence on this delicate problem of 
archive administration as both contributors 
express views which are hard to condemn. 
The L.C.C. Record Office is the thirteenth 
10 be described in Archives: this account is 
by Miss I. Darlington. Dr. W. O. Hassall 
considers recent reports of Record Societies 
which are, with few exceptions, finding it 
exceedingly difficult to maintain the issue of 
annual volumes owing to the high cost of 
Printing, but Miss J. C. Lancaster's list of 
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Record Societies’ publications make it clear 
that the work of such organizations must 
go on if scholars are not to be deprived of 
the results of research in many spheres of 
historical learning. The papers read at the 
Association’s Annual Conference are printed 
in the Lady Day issue: they are divided 
between theatrical records and the ecclesi- 
astical courts of Canterbury and York. The 
former subject has not received the attention 
it deserves from local archivists and Miss 
Byrne’s paper should stimulate the search 
for records of provincial theatres. 


While on the subject of records, we must 
express our pleasure at receiving the Report 
of the Lancashire Record Office for 1956. 
There is no lessening either in the volume of 
work in that active centre or in the number 
and diversity of new accessions. As usual, 
Mr. Sharpe France provides some delightful 
articles based on records in his care: his 
latest offerings are Lancashire Weavers’ 
Petitions in 1813, King John’s Borough of 
Liverpool, The Hulton Muniments, and an 
account of Augustine Greenwood, merchant 
and wholesale grocer in Lancaster during 
the reigns of the later Stuarts. Here is a 
selection to suit all tastes, and there are 
some excellent illustrations. Among them is 
the charter of John when Count of Mortain, 
c.1190, which refers to the area now known 
as Liverpool ‘ by the simple but unrevealing 
word terre’: this treasure, now in the 
Lancashire Record Office, was deposited by 
Sir Cuthbert de Hoghton along with his 
other family muniments. 


Mr. M. F. Bond praised the work of 
Record Offices in the lecture which he de- 
livered at the closing session of the 29th 
Anglo-American Conference of Historians. 
His paper, entitled ‘‘ Record Offices Today: 
Facts for Historians”, is printed in the 
Bulletin of the Institute of Historical 
Research, vol. 30 (May, 1957), and is com- 
plementary to the remarks made by Mr. 
F. W. Steer in an address, “ The Historian 
and Local Record Repositories ’’, which was 
printed in Archives, vol. 2, pp. 382-6. In 
the same issue of the Bulletin, Mr. G. L. 
Harriss explores the relations between the 
Crown and its creditors in the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries, and is a worthy con- 
tribution to the history of the exchequer. 
Modern history is represented by an article 
on “Colonial Crises before the Cabinet, 
1829-1835.” 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes 





WAS PELLYNOR UNWORTHY? 


MY interpretation of an episode on p. 119 
of Professor Vinaver’s edition of The 

Works of Sir Thomas Malory (in Caxton’s 

Book III, chapter 15) differs from his. 

In pursuit of a knight who has carried off 
a lady from King Arthur’s court, Pellynor 
comes upon another lady by a well with a 
wounded knight in her arms. She begs his 
help, ‘ But kynge Pellynore wolde nat tary, 
he was so egir in hys queste.... So, as the 
booke tellith, the knyght there dyed that was 
wounded, wherefore for pure sorow the lady 
slew hirselff with hys swerde’. (p. 114.) On 
his way back to Camelot, after succeeding in 
his quest, Pellynor finds this dead couple 
eaten by lions. He is distressed and says 
of the lady, ‘ Alas! hir lyff myght I have 
saved, but I was ferse in my queste that I 
wolde nat abyde’. (p. 118.) 

When Queen Gwenyver hears his account 
of this episode she rebukes him: ‘ Ye were 
gretly to blame that ye saved nat thys ladyes 
lyff’. She presumably implies that the 
responsibility for the lady’s suicide is Pelly- 
nor’s since he did not help to save the knight. 
But he denies his responsibility. He implies 
that even though the knight died, the lady’s 
duty was to save her own life. No one is 
permitted to commit suicide. He replies to 
Gwenyver, therefore, ‘Madam, ye were 
gretely to blame and ye wolde nat save 
youre owne lyff and ye myght’. 

Professor Vinaver interprets Pellynor’s 
reply differently. (p. 1328.) He considers 
that Pellynor is here defending himself for 
having considered his own safety, and that 
he is saying that just as Gwenyver would 
have been to blame if she had not saved her 
own life if she could, so he would have been 
to blame if he had not saved his own life 
when he could. This is a most unlikely 
explanation since Pellynor was not himself 
in danger of losing his life. His reason for 
passing on was that he ‘ was so furyous in 
my queste’, and not that he was scared. 
Professor Vinaver is forced by his interpre- 
tation to criticize Pellynor’s excuse as 
‘incompatible with the code of chivalric 
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behaviour ’, but my interpretation makes this 
conclusion quite unnecessary. 

It is, perhaps, so that Pellynor can make 
the particular defence as I interpret it that 
Malory gives to Gwenyver the leading 
remark, whereas in the French, according 
to Professor Vinaver, she takes no part in 
the conversation at all. R TT. Davirs 


Liverpool. 


PERTELOTE’S PRESCRIPTION 


ia seems likely that Chaucer, who knew his 

Avycen as well as his own Doctour of 
Phisik, was equally well up in the veterinary 
practice of his time. Pertelote’s detailed 
prescription for Chauntecleer, ‘ That bothe 
of colere and of malencolye Ye purge yow’, 
besides much information about the herbs to 
be used in the cure contains this detail of 
the treatment (lines 195-6). 

A day or two ye shul have digestyves 

Of wormes, er ye take youre laxatyves. 
I recently stumbled across some indication 
that even the worms may not have been a 
fiction of Chaucer’s imagination. An old 
Hampshire man described to me how, in his 
youth, worms were used as a cure for colic 
in horses as follows. The worms were placed 
in a sealed jar which was then buried in the 
centre of the midden: after a few days the 
jar contained only a clear amber fluid which, 
when mixed with the horse’s feed, was an 
effective remedy. None of the local farms, 
he said, were ever without a supply. 


M. K. PAFFARD. 


BLANCHE PARRY 
(cci. 101) 


{ WAS interested to read in the March 
number (s.v. ‘The Death of Marlowe’) 
of Notes and Queries of Blanche Parry who 
had rocked Queen Elizabeth in her cradle. 
The current number of the Transactions 
of the Greenwich and Lewisham Antiquar- 
ian Society, Vol. V, No. 1, 1957, contains 
reference to the cradle itself, “the joiner 
in October 1533 were not only setting up 4 
skrene in the norcery but also repairing 
the princess cradell.” 

Blanche Parry is not mentioned by name 
in this account but among the apartments 
recorded in the glazing accounts is “Mr. 
Melbournys chamber ” and Milbourne was? 
family name. The mention of the nurs 
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though it fails to record her name is worth 


repeating: Joyners . . . makyng of a joyned 
table ffor the nerysse to Roole the princess 
clothes upon... J. W. Kirsy. 


A CASUAL RECOLLECTION 
OF HOLINSHED? 


[ seems to have gone unnoticed that in 
reporting the manner of one traitor’s 
death, Shakespeare echoes part of Holin- 
shed’s account of the death of another man 
who was untrue to his king. 
Malcolm. My liege, 
...++.+.. DT haue spoke with one that saw him 


die ; 
Who did report that very frankly hee 
Confess'd his Treasons, implor’d your High- 
nesse Pardon, 
And set forth a deepe Repentance: 
Nothing in his Life became him, 
Like the leauing it. 
Now in Holinshed’s description of the death 
of Cardinal Wolsey (adapted from 
Campion’s Ireland, STC 25067a, p. 115), 
these words occur: 


This cardinall . . . neuer happie till his 
ouerthrow. Wherein he shewed such 
moderation, and ended so perfectlie, that 
the houre of his death did him more 
honor, than all the pompe of his life 
passed. . . . (Chronicles, ed. 1587, III, 917.) 


The omitted lines tell of Wolsey’s character 
and achievements, including the founding of 
colleges at Ipswich and Oxford, and much of 
the substance of the paragraph is used by 
Shakespeare in Griffith’s report to Queen 
Katherine of the Cardinal’s death (Henry 
VIII, IV. iii. 40-48). The italicized words 
are conspicuously absent. May this be 
because Shakespeare had already transmuted 
them into Malcolm’s golden sentence? 
Pethaps the idea was a commonplace and 
Holinshed was not the direct source; in that 
case, Malcolm’s lines may be added to the 
collection of statements by Shakespeare of 
what oft was thought but ne’er so well 
expressed. 

If this conjecture be well founded, it 
would appear that Shakespeare may have 
been a general reader of Holinshed, for 


Macbeth was written about 1606 and Henry 
VIII not until 1612. 


JAMES G. MCMANAWAY. 
Folger Shakespeare Library. 
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“PULLESDON ” IN THE 
“LIFE-RECORDS OF CHAUCER” 


IN 20 December 1357, at Hatfield manor 
in Yorkshire, Elizabeth of Ulster gave 
her page Geoffrey Chaucer two-and-six “ for 
necessaries at Christmas’, and an unnamed 
groom twelve pence for escorting her 
damoiselle ‘“ Philippa Pan’” to Hatfield 
from “ Pullesdon”.' Where was “ Pulles- 
don”? Who was visited there? Did only 
the mysterious “ Philippa Pan’” go, or also 
the Countess Elizabeth, her husband Prince 
Lionel, and Geoffrey Chaucer? And what 
is to be made of the presumed abbreviation 
Pan’? 

Some Chaucerians incline to believe that 
Philippa Pan’ was the Philippa whom 
Chaucer afterwards married, a daughter of 
Queen Philippa’s Hainault knight, Payne de 
Roe:. If so, she was of about Chaucer’s 
age, and their marriage may have been 
founded on “an early love” between them. 
However, on the basis of an enquiry into the 
whereabouts of Pullesdon an eminent dis- 
believer in this “ very pretty romance ” long 
ago put forward an alternative theory. He 
“could find”, he said, “no place in all 
England having Pullesdon as the usual form 
of its name”, but found “several which 
showed Pullesdon among the variant 
forms”, and “the most likely of these 
places” seemed to him to be “ Puddelsden 
in Shropshire, near Wemme, which was the 
seat of a well-known and wealthy family of 
the name of Pantolf”. He concluded that 
Philippa Pan’ was “ possibly a Pantolf”.? 

The following notes are the outcome of 
an attempt to pursue this undocumented 
suggestion. They are on the place in Here- 
fordshire written “ Pillesdune” in Domes- 
day Book, and described in the 1950 edition 
of Bartholomew’s Gazetteer of the British 
Isles as “ Puddlestone, or Pudleston, parish 
and hamlet, North Herefordshire, 44 miles 
East of Leominster”. Ekwall’s Dictionary 
of English Place-Names (first published in 
1936) lists it as Pudleston, with the variants 
Pillesdune (1086), Putlesdone (1212), Puttles- 
dune (1242), Pudlesdun (1249). In an inqui- 
sition post mortem of 1365 it appears as 
Putelesden, misleadingly under the heading 


* Life-Records of Chaucer (Chaucer Society), pt. 
III, ed. E. A. Bond. p. 111. 

?J. M. Manly, Some New Light on Chaucer 
(1926), pp. 61-62, 302. Cf. p. ix. 
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“Salop”.° Although this error does not 
account for “ Puddelsden in Shropshire ” it 
gives cause to wonder whether the place so 
described may not be the Herefordshire 
Pudleston misplaced in accordance with 
some related error. No other trace of 
“ Puddelsden in Shropshire” has been dis- 
covered. Neither Ekwall nor Bartholomew 
lists a Pullesdon, or any likely-looking 
variant of Pullesdon except Pudleston in co. 
Hereford. 

In the middle decades of the fourteenth 
century there are numerous references to 
men named de Pullesdon or Pullesdon (var. 
Pulesdon, Pulesden). “John de Pulesdon of 
Strete ” and “‘ Thomas his brother ” are said 
to have joined with others in despoiling a 
house in Ruwardyn, co. Gloucester (1347).* 
“* Strete ” may be the place of that name in 
co. Hereford, “44 miles West of Leomin- 
ster”, or some ten miles from Pudleston. 
“Thomas Pulesden of Ailbrighton” (Ayl- 
burton in West Gloucester?) was one of a 
company of Gloucestershire bowmen who 
refused to campaign in Scotland (1356).° 
“John Pullesdon, son of Nicholas Pulles- 
don” obtained a portion of the manor of 
Bicknor in co. Gloucester (1359).° This John 
is apparently the subject of all the ensuing 
references. “John de Pullesdon of the 
county of Gloucester” served under Prince 
Lionel during his king’s lieutenancy in 
Ireland (1361-67), receiving letters of protec- 
tion for his successive sojourns there on the 
testimony of “Lionel, earl of Ulster” (or 
“duke of Clarence”).’ ‘John Pullesdon ” 


* Calendar IPM (Record Office), vol. XII, no. 12, 

. 12. Cf. note 11 below. 

* Calendar of Patent Rolls, 1345-48, p. 466. 

* CPR, 1354-58, pp. 394-95. 

*Sir John Maclean, ‘**‘ Remarks on the Manor, 
Advowson and Demesne Lands of English Bicknor, 
Co. Gloucester”, Transactions of the Bristol and 
Gloucestershire Archaeological Society for 1876, 
vol. I, pp. 87-88. Alexander, son and heir of this 
John Pullesdon and his wife Margaret, sold the 
reversion of the property after the death of his 
mother. Alexander married ‘‘ Agnes”. Hawise, 
Lady of Bicknor, born in 1276 and still living in 
1340, had married, firstly, William Mortimer of 
Bridgewater. A John de Bures (or Brewes), 
possibly the third husband of Hawise, conveyed 
certain lands within the part of Bicknor manor 
called English Bicknor to Sir Simon Basset, who 
conveyed them to John Pullesdon (ibid. and G. E. 
Cokayne, Complete Peerage, V.320). 

"CPR, 1361-64, pp. 226, 436; CPR, 1364-67, 
p. 53. Cf. ibid., pp. 57, 62, on pardons granted at 
the request of Lionel to Thomas and William 
Achesley, indicted “for the death of Roger de 
Pulesdon”’. Lionel took with him to Dublin in 
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accompanied Lionel on his celebrate 
journey to Milan in the spring of 136! 
After the death of the Prince in Italy in th 
following autumn, “John de Pulesdon’§ Calen 
alias “John Pullesdon”, spent a year jg times. 
Ireland (1369-70).* It looks as though (dj ford 
Pullesdon were a toponymic, with no candi} termin 
date for its source except the place in oo} Roger 
Hereford anciently called ‘ Pillesdune"} 4s 2 ! 
and as though that place would have beef stewat 
known in the Ulster household as “ Pulle.§ Gour' 
don”’. ton 1S 
“ Pillesdune ” manor had passed into th} °™™ 
possession of Lionel’s kinsmen the Corn} ‘@tU! 
walls from the Mortimers. Hugh Mortimer} + 
grandson and heir of the first Roger Readi 
Mortimer, Earl of March, had _ two 
daughters, Joan and Margaret. Jou 
married “Thomas de Bikenor”, a name 
which suggests a connection with Bicknor in 
co. Gloucester where John  Pullesdo 
acquired lands. Margaret married Si 
Geoffrey Cornewall (d. 1335), of Burford 
in Shropshire, bringing to him “ Pudleston’ 
in co. Hereford.’ An inquisition taken in 
May 1365 after the death of a younger Si 
Geoffrey Cornewall of Burford report 
among his Herefordshire estates “ Puteles 
den, the manor, held by John Gour, service 
not known”.'' The Cornewalls wer 
descended from Richard, Earl of Cornwall, 
younger brother of Henry III.’* They had Se | 
been associated with the Mortimers from ve 
about 1300, and about that time with for Prine 
bears of Elizabeth of Ulster, the Earls of com 
Lancaster and Gloucester, as Lord Marcher ‘oor 
holding the castles along the Welsh border.” , th 
The namesake youngest son of the Si}! 
Geoffrey Cornewall from whom John Gou ,,,. 
held Pudleston was another member, like] «cp 
* Re 


September 1361 an army which included 800 bow estore: 
men (CPR, 1361-64, p. 61). hilipp: 
* Rymer, Foedera, Ill. 844. = > 
* CPR, 1367-70, pp. 367, 385. John de Pulesdon 1345-55 
acted as attorney in Ireland for the Prior of Littk Life Re 
Malverne (ibid. p. 367), who held “ Newynton jp . 
co. Gloucester, from Maud Mortimer, widow 
Hugh Mortimer, grandson and heir of Roger, firs 
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u 
Earl of March (CIPM, V, no. 57). Mik 
*° CIPM, V, nos. 57, 58. _ ppearm 
'\CIPM, XII, no. 12, p. 12. ‘“ Putelesden”. (de) P 


here listed under ‘“Salop”, is identified in, te farrival 
index of the volume as Pudleston in co. Hereford. ~ i 

'*The Earl of Liverpool and Compton Reaée ~— 
The House of Cornewall (1908), p. 1. GEC ome 
Complete Peerage, III. 427 ff. b te 

'*Compton Reade, Memorials of Old Hert{fort- ind hal 
shire (1904), pp. 5-6. Compl. Peer, Ill. 242 f. 
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John Pullesdon, of the train of Prince Lionel 
on his journey to Milan."* 

John Gour figures frequently in the 
Calendar of Patent Rolls in the 1350s, some- 
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times as a royal commissioner in co. Here- 
ford (justice of the peace of oyer and 


) candi} terminer, efc.) in association with the second 
in cof Roger Mortimer, Earl of March, sometimes 
dune"} as a notably competent and trusted land- 
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Gour’s home in co. Hereford was at Pudles- 
ton is confirmed by his receiving a royal 
commission in 1356 to implement the 
statute of labours in the neighbouring manor 
of Leominster—‘‘ within the abbot of 
Reading’s liberty of Leomynistre ”.** 

Somewhere in Reading there was a royal 
residence—the Abbey  guest-house?—in 
which Queen Philippa often stayed in 1356- 
59, and which throughout that period was 
the usual abode of Lionel and Elizabeth.** 
Thus for some two years before the visit to 
“Pullesdon” (December 1357) the Prince 
and his wife would have been in contact with 
the Abbot of Reading, who was in contact 
with the Pudleston region and with John 
Gour. In the early 1360s, it may be added, 
King Edward ordered “ the Abbot and con- 
vent of Reading . . . to grant to John Gour 
and the heirs of his body” a house with a 
carucate of land in their manor of Leo- 
minster..’ This reward to Gour seems to 
have been partly for his good service in 
recruiting Welsh bowmen and spearmen for 
Prince Lionel’s army in Ireland."* 

Among many signs of the confidence 
placed in Gour both by the Mortimers and 
by the King, these two may suffice: that on 


“ Foedera, III. 842. House of Cornewall, p. 162. 

: CPR, 1354-58, p. 392. 1 May 1356. 

‘Reading Castle, destroyed in 1151, was never 
‘stored (VCH _ Berkshire, III. 343). Queen 
?hilippa’s frequent sojourns at Reading in 1356-59 
an be traced through the indexes of the relevant 
calendars of Patent and Close Rolls; e.g. CPA, 
1345-58, pp. 520, 561; CPR, 1358-61, pp. 290, 338. 
Life-Records of Chaucer, pt. Ill, pp. 105-113 
sim, 

"CPR, 1361-64, p. 483. 20 April 1364. 

“CPR, 1361-64, p. 163. 8 February 1362: royal 
commission to Gour to array 100 bowmen and 100 
syearmen “‘of Wales”. The first mention of John 


elesden fide) Pullesdon as in Ireland coincides with the 


d in 


Hereford. #13 


yn Reade, 
GEC, 


Hertfor-4© 


242 ff. 


urival there of these troops. On 22 November 
~ John Gour (busy settling Mortimer affairs in 
ngland and Wales) had letters nominating 
ittorneys in Ireland ‘ for two years” (CPR, 1358- 
1, p. 495). Apparently his landstewarding extended 


the Mortimer estates i - 
ind half of Te estates in Ireland—all of Meath 
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Earl Roger’s death in February 1360 while 
campaigning in France, Gour served as one 
of his executors, apparently the most 
active,'® and that the king speedily “ appoin- 
ted John Gour to be steward and keeper of 
the castles, manors, lands and fees late of 
Roger de Mortuo Mari, earl of March, de- 
ceased, in the counties of Hereford, Worces- 
ter and Salop, the adjacent march of Wales, 
and Wales”’, all these being “in the king’s 
hand by reason of the minority of the earl’s 
heir ”’.?° 

By that time “the earl’s heir”, Edmund 
Mortimer (b. 1352), had been espoused to 
the heiress of Lionel and Elizabeth, Philippa 
of Eltham (b. 1355). Queen Philippa’s 
chaplain Thomas de Chynham, had 
“married” these children at Reading in 
May 1359.7 In September 1358 Elizabeth 
had begun providing young Philippa with 
expensive raiment “against her espousal”’. 
In September 1357, as appears from the last 
entry in her accounts before the entries 
dated 20 December 1357, Elizabeth had sent 
a valet from Hatfield to London on “ secretis 
negotiis”. Since missions on “secret 
affairs” were a regular accompaniment of 
match-making in royal circles,”* this mission 
is likely to have concerned the forthcoming 
match between Philippa of Eltham and 
Edmund Mortimer. John Gour of Pudles- 
ton undoubtedly would not only have been 
consulted about the match but would have 
contributed largely to the working out of 
the financial and territorial details of the 
marriage settlement. 

Whether Philippa Pan’ went to “ Pulles- 
don” with or without the parents of the 
future Countess of March is a matter of 
inference. If damoiselle Philippa was the 
daughter of Queen Philippa’s knight she 
could hardly have been more than twelve at 
the time, and may have had a groom in 


* CPR, 1358-61, p. 495; CCR, 1360-64, p. 147, 


etc. 

Cal. Fine Rolls, 1356-68, pp. 136, 142; CPR, 
1358-61, p. 500. 

1 §. Armitage-Smith, John of Gaunt (1904), p. 14 
and note. Chaplain Thomas was the envoy Queen 
Philippa sent to Hatfield in the last days of Decem- 
ber 1357, to be in time to convey her New Year 
greetings to her ‘‘ Ulster” children (Life-Records, 
pt.III, p.111), although the conveyance of New 
Year greetings was usually assigned to valets. The 
Chaplain could have brought word back to the 
Queen of anything that might have happened at 
‘**Pullesdon ”’ relating to the marital prospects of 
her namesake granddaughter. 


(Footnote 22 at end of article on next page) 
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personal attendance upon her even though 
she had travelled in the company of Eliza- 
beth. The long gap in Elizabeth’s accounts, 
between her payment for the “secret” 
mission in September and her donations in 
December to Chaucer and to the attendant 
on Philippa Pan’, may mean that she had 
been on tour with her husband, visiting 
Pullesdon among other places. 

On the whole it seems probable that Eliza- 
beth had been at Pullesdon with Lionel, 
Philippa Pan’ and Chaucer, as the guest of 
John Gour, right-hand man of the Morti- 
mers, On a visit connected with the betrothal 
of her daughter to Edmund Mortimer. But 
be that as it may, there is strong reason to 
doubt that any place except Domesday 
“Pillesdune” in Herefordshire has any 
claim to be the scene of the visit to “ Pulles- 
don”, or that the Pantolfs of Wem in 
Shropshire have any relevance to the debate 
on the identity of Philippa Pan’. 


MARGARET GALWAY. 
Birmingham. 


For example: before the second marriage of 
Prince Lionel, to Violante Visconti in May 1368, 
his knight Sir Thomas Dovedale was sent (October 
1366-January 1367) to Violante’s uncle the King 
of France‘ in secretis mnegociis regis” (‘‘ Les 
Ambassades Anglaises pendant la Guerre de Cent 
Ans’, ed. Mirot and Dépréz, Bibliotheque de 
l’'Ecole des Chartes, vol. LX (1899), pp. 177-214, 
no. 266). Before the betrothal of Richard II to 
Anne of Bohemia, Sir William Stury was sent twice 
(September-December 1379, May-August 1380) to 
Bohemia ‘“‘in secretis negociis regis’’ (ibid., nos. 
428, 435). When this betrothal was an accomplished 
fact, Sir Simon Burley and George Felbridge were 
sent (May 1381) to Anne’s brother Wenceslas ‘‘ pro 
secretis negociis tangentibus maritagium regis 
(ibid., no. 448). Chaucer’s ‘ secret’ missions, in 
the late 1370s had coincided with earlier negotia- 
tions for a bride for Richard. In 1386 John I of 
Portugal gave his chancellor of the privy purse 
“secret instructions’ to propose a marriage be- 
tween his heir and John of Gaunt’s daughter 
Katherine (S. Armitage-Smith, John of Gaunt, 
p. 315, n.2). In 1397 the Duke of Orleans, then 
considering a German bride for his son Charles, 
sent Deschamps to Germany on a “ secret ” mission 
(G. Raynaud, Oevres Complétes de Eustache 
Deschamps, SATF, vol. XI, p. 80). 


A NOTE ON WEBSTER’S TRAGIC 
ATTITUDE 


HAT Webster is the most powerful 
dramatic poet after Shakespeare is, I 
imagine, beyond dispute; but the moral point 
of view which informs his great works has 
been, it seems to me, much misconstrued. 
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Rupert Brooke’s description of Webstej 
characters as “writhing grubs in 
immense night” has, so it seems, so cg, 
ditioned subsequent critical judgment th 
even Webster’s most recent comment: 
Dr. Travis Bogard, asserts that *; 
Webster’s world . . . Evil and good a 
dragged down together in death, just as th 
are meshed together in life. The op) 
triumph comes when, even in the moment¢ 
defeat, an individual is roused to assert bi 
own integrity of life. This is not a questi 
of virtue and vice. In Webster's trag 
world, characters are significant not becauy: 
of their morality but because of 
struggle.””* 

Non-moral tragedy, as posited here fy 
Webster, is an untenable proposition. 4 
Professor Henry Meyers reminds us, traged 
is neither pessimistic nor optimistic, but j 
rather, “a spectacle of a constant a 
inevitable relation between good and evil,’ 
dramatic presentation of a law of values” 
That the Websterian character's struggle fw 
“integrity of life,’ despite the horror an 
cynicism which suffuses the plays, is mv 
divorced from the traditional polarities ¢ 


Webster’s plays—The Duchess of Malfi. 

Dr. Bogard quotes the final couplet 
The Duchess of Malfi as the “ summing-up 
of Webster’s idea that “ integrity of life cu 
across the traditional evaluative divisions 0 
good and evil, and proves, in the find 
synthesis, to be the sole standard of positiv 
ethical judgment in the tragedies.” (p. 4 
The couplet should not, however, be quote 
out of context, for the two preceding ling 
sharply qualify it. 

Nature doth nothing so great for great men 

As —. she’s pleas'd to make them lords 0 

trut 

Integrity of life is fame’s best friend 

Which nobly, beyond death, shall crown the ead 

Clearly, this means that integrity of life 
essentially bound up with some kind 
positive moral value, here signified 2 

“truth ”; the whole of The Duchess of Mal 
bears this out. 

Why is it that the Duchess never los 
our sympathy? Is it not because she neve! 
violates what might be generally signified 
moral goodness? Certainly her trium 


‘The Tragic Satire af John Webster (Betkeki 
1955), p. 79. (My italics.) ‘ 
* Tragedy: A View of Life (Ithaca, 1956), P.° 
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over oppression and fear is a tragic victory 
not because she has maintained her integrity 
of life, but rather because her integrity 
involves courage (“ Pull, and pull strongly, 
for your able strength / Must pull down 
heaven upon me”); humility (“ heaven-gates 
are not so highly arch’d / As princes’ 
palaces; they that enter there / Must go 
upon their knees”); and a huge capacity for 
selflessness, which even at the point of 
death prompts her to say, “I pray thee, look 
thou givest my little boy / Some syrup for 
his cold.” The point is even clearer in the 
two brothers. Surely Ferdinand, until ac 
IV, is more gruesome than his brother the 
Cardinal. His pathologically brutal treat- 
ment of his sister, culminating in the 
exquisite tortures he devises for killing her 
body and shattering her soul, certainly 
horrifies us more than the Cardinal’s frigid 
Machiavellism. Yet it is Ferdinand, not his 
brother, who finally elicits our sympathies, 
for of the two only he finally struggles 
towards some morally oriented integrity of 
life. His famous utterance—‘ Cover her 
face; mine eyes dazzle; she died young ”— 
is the inception of a struggle towards good- 
ness—a struggle, it turns out, which ends in 
madness. But even his madness is a kind of 
triumph, for we can recognize its source as 
being moral self-revulsion. The Cardinal 
also struggles to maintain his integrity of 
life, but because for him this only involves 
a fight to hold on to the fruits of his vicious- 
ness, because he never retreats from evil, 
when he dies he is merely defeated. The 
Cardinal dies wishing only to be forgotten; 
Ferdinand with the words “ O my sister” on 
his lips. Surely the difference in effect is 
very much “a question of virtue and vice.” 

But perhaps the clearest refutation of a 
non-moral tragic vision in Webster is to be 
found in Bosola’s final speech (usually 
quoted only in part as an example of 
Webster's moral despair): 

O, this gloomy world! 

In what a shadow, or deep pit of darkness, 

Doth womanish and fearful mankind live! 

Let worthy minds ne’re stagger in distrust 

To suffer death or shame for what is just: 

Mine is another voyage. 
Who should know better than Bosola, an 
essentially moral man who has yielded to the 
Pressures of corruption, that the only thing 
Which makes the struggle for integrity of life 
meaningful is its direction. His final know- 
ledge that he has not suffered death and 
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shame for what is just, that he has suffered 
them for nothing, is an agonized testament 
of faith in the moral structure of the world. 
In his “ Mine is another voyage,” there is 
both a history of grief and the moral center 
of Websterian tragedy. 


SEYMOUR L. Gross. 


University of Notre Dame, 
Indiana. 


ROBERT MESSENGER AND THE 


COUNTESS OF LEICESTER 

JN his will (P.C.C. 105 Soame) made on 

14 September 1620, Robert Messenger, 
Yeoman, of Drayton Bassett, Staffs., made 
mention of the Countess of Leicester, 
assigning “one Graunte Lease” which he 
had received from her to a certain party. 
Messenger also bequeathed 20s. to each of 
her four gentlewomen and 5s. apiece to the 
rest of her servants in the house. 

In addition, he left 20s. apiece to William 
Blacke, Clement Pratente, Arthur Ludford, 
and William Boys, who had been, according 
to the will, ““my Lorde of Leicesters Ser- 
vaunts.” 

On the date of the making of this will, 
Barbara Sidney, the wife of Robert Sidney, 
who had become the first Earl of Leicester 
of the fifth creation in 1618, was the 
Countess of Leicester." In his will, 
Messenger, however, was in all likelihood 
not referring to her but rather to the “ old” 
Countess of Leicester, Lettice, Sir Francis 
Knollys’ oldest daughter, who had married 
successively Walter Devereux, Earl of Essex; 
Robert Dudley, Earl of Leicester; and Sir 
Christopher Blount.? She survived Robert 
Dudley by forty-six years, as her death did 
not occur until 25 December 1634. 

In his will, the famous Earl of Leicester, 
Robert Dudley, made mention of Drayton 
Bassett, and Lettice herself resided there for 
a time.* 

Perhaps Robert Messenger had once been 
a servant to Robert Dudley. Whether or 

*See D.N.B. under ‘‘ SIDNEY, ROBERT” and 
** LEICESTER, EARLS OF.” 

* See ibid. under “‘ KNOLLYS, SIR FRANCIS,” 
* DEVEREUX, WALTER, first EARL OF 
ESSEX,” “ DUDLEY, ROBERT,” 
** BLOUNT, SIR CHRISTOPHER.” 

*Cf. J. G. Nfichols]. ‘‘ Female Biographies of 
English History—No. VI.: Lettice, Countess of 
Leicester.” The Gentleman’s Magazine. XXV 


(March, 1846), pp. 250-257. See also the Sidney 
Papers. 


and 
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not the former was related to Arthur 
Massinger, who was the father of the 
dramatist and who was a servant to the 
second and third Earls of Pembroke, is 
unknown to this writer. 


DoNALD S. LAWLESS. 


STANZAIC PATTERNS IN THE 
ENGLISH WAGNER BOOK 


[N The Second Report of Doctor John 
Faustus, . . . Written by an English 
Gentleman, Student in Wittenberg, occur 
verses purporting to be the narrator’s trans- 
lation of an Italian “ sonnet” by Alphonsus, 
Duke of Austria. He apologizes for includ- 
ing them, 
; considering the nice building of 
Sonnets nowadays, but according to 
Ariosto’s vein you shall find it very con- 
formable. . . .’ 


The poem consists of three seven-line 
stanzas (each composed of six iambic penta- 
meters and a final Alexandrine) and a con- 
cluding couplet (a rhyming pentameter and 
hexameter). The rhyme scheme varies from 
Stanza to  stanza—aba*ccd, ababbcc, 
ababaaa.’ 


* William Rose (ed.), The History of the Damn- 
able Life and Deserved Death of Doctor John 
Faustus 1592 Together with the Second Report of 
Faustus Containing his Appearances and the Deeds 
of Wagner 1594 (London, n.d.), 268. 

? Ibid., 269. 

Angellike semblaunce, beauties ornament, 

Whose Vertue quels all wrath and rancor deepe, 

Whose life Heauens grace and death would 
monument 

Vertue thy life aie. [. . .] 

How many wounded hearts thou makst to 
tremble, 

And I of many one cannot dissemble, 

How farre into in [. . .] that eie-sore. 


So were thy beauty but deseruing praise, 

So were thy beauty but as feminine, 

Then could my quill his strain so high arrayse, 

Then could with it compare the masculine, 

Thy beauty praise thy bounty past diuine, 

No straine no quill such wonderments assaies, 
Then Poets pen shall to thy power his power 

resigne. 


What words may wel expresse such excellence, 
No humane thought thy beauties may comprise 
And wordes may tell al humane insolence 
All humane words and witte thy gifts surprise, 
To satisfie my selfe in my pretence, 
Our pen unto the heauvens must wander hence. 
And fill it selfe with dew of heauenly Sapience. 


And I my life shall to your hands resigne, 
Which life to serve a humane Sainct so past 
diuine. 








Though these lines possess little poetic 
merit, their consistent use of the terminal 
hexameter to round off a predominantly 
pentameter stanza invests them with 4 
limited value for the literary historian, The 
function of the final Alexandrine in these 
verses is roughly analogous to its réle in the 
Spenserian stanza. Apparently the author 
attempted a compromise between rhyme 
royal and the Spenserian stanza, transferring 
the final Alexandrine from the latter patter 
to the older, more conventional, stanza of 
seven lines. Indeed, except for employing 
the hexameter, the rhyme scheme of the 
“translator’s”’ second stanza is identical 
with that of rhyme royal. 

These verses possibly constitute one of the 
earliest examples of Spenser’s influence on 
English poetry. Since the Second Report 
was probably composed between 1592 and 
1594,° it seems logical to infer that the 
author’s preference for terminal Alexandrines 
had been affected by the precedent of The 
Faerie Queene. The alternative possibility 
—that they represent an _ experiment 
analogous to, but independent of, Spenser's 
example—should not, however, be entirely 
excluded.* In either case, the substitution 

* The History of the Damnable Life and Deserved 
Death of Doctor John Faustus had been published 
in 1592, and the Second Report was entered in the 
Stationers’ Register on November 16, 1593. (See 
Alfred E. Richards, The English Wagner Book of 
1594 [Jena-Ziegenhain, 1906], 11.) If the prefatory 
epistles “To the Reader” and “Unto the 
Christian Reader’? could be accepted at face- 
value, the date of composition of the Second Report 
could be advanced considerably earlier. (The latter 
preface quotes a Latin letter, dated July, 1589, in 
which the anonymous “translator” had forwarded 
his manuscript to Oxford friends. The former pur 
ports to be a letter from the translator himself, sent 
from Leipzig in May, 1590.) Richards, however, 
rejected both of these prefaces as spurious and 
interpreted the reference to ‘‘ Chaos of Similes 
and ‘“ Booke like Colosses” as an allusion to the 
English Faust Book of 1592 (ibid., 23). See also 
Richards’ article, ‘The English Wagner Book of 
1594,” PMLA, XXIV (1909), 32-9, and his edition 
of the English Wagner Book, Literarhistorische 
Forschungen, XXXV _ (Berlin, 1907). Rose (op. 
cit., 58) regarded the English Wagner Book as “an 
extremely faint imitation” of the German Wagner 
Book, published in 1593. The English author 
“appears only to have taken the bare idea, though 
there are occasional quotations from the German 
book, and it is practically an independent, work. 

“If one could accept the printer’s assertion that 
the “translator” had forwarded the manuscript of 
the Second Report in July, 1589, there would 
a greater probability that this experiment in terminal 
Alexandrines had not been influenced by Spenser’ 
example. In the light of available evidence, how 
ever, this view appears unlikely. 
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of a final hexameter in the traditional seven- 
line pentameter stanza constitutes a signifi- 
cant—even though poetically inept—attempt 
at metrical innovation. 


JOHN M. STEADMAN. 


DONNE AS A PETRARCHAN 


THEODORE REDPATH, in his recent 
edition of Donne’s Songs and Sonets, 
places Love’s Deity and Twickenham 
Garden in that group of Donne’s poems 
which express hostility to love, “ hostility 
directed toward some particular woman or 
relationship.” Such a_ classification, I 
believe, represents a misreading of these two 
poems, a misreading resulting from Mr. 
Redpath’s conviction that there is “an 
absence of conventional remoteness and 
gallantry from the Songs and Sonets.”” 

Granted, in Love's Deity the lover rails 
for three stanzas against Cupid for sentenc- 
ing him to adore a woman _ indifferent 
toward him. But with the fourth stanza he 
checks himself suddenly in this diatribe 
against Cupid, saying “ Rebel and atheist 
too, why murmur I... 2?” The fourth 
stanza is an about-face, a retractation of the 
seditious and atheistic earlier stanzas, a meek 
submission to the decrees of a god less cruel 
than at first he seemed. To love without 
hope is bitter; but to “leave loving” this 
particular lady would be a worse sentence. 
The final stanza of willing submission to 
Cupid’s yoke refutes the three stanzas of 
“hostility,” just as in George Herbert’s The 
Collar the gentle rebuke in God's single 
word—* Child! "—is sufficient to refute 
thirty-four lines of rebellious railing against 
the strictures of the priestly life. 

Certainly Love’s Deity shows no hostility 
to the lady herself. That she is said to 
“scorn” the poet—even to “hate” him— 
Is not a condemnation of her behavior. 
Elizabethan and Jacobean ladies were 
accustomed to the conventional compliment 
of being called cruel and scornful. Spenser, 
in Amoretti X, ran no risk of offending 
Elizabeth Boyle when he, like Donne, dared 
question the justice of Cupid’s rule: 

Unrighteous Lord of Love, what law is this, 

That me thou makest thus tormented be, 

The whiles she lordeth in licentious bliss, 

Of her free will, scorning both thee and me? 

Hopeless as his devotion is, the poet in 
Love's Deity emphatically disavows any 


“London, Methuen, 1956, xxiv. ? Ibid., xxix. 
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wish to “leave loving” the lady, to be 
cured of his hopeless but ennobling passion. 
Nor, he admits, does he really want that 
passion reciprocated. He would rather be 
“hated” by this perfect lady than have her 
show the flaw of inconstancy. She would 
cease to be his ideal were she to prove false 
to her first love by turning to the poet: 

Falsehood is worse than hate; and that must be 

If she whom I love, should love me. 

For all its freshness and vigor, Love’s Deity 
is still Petrarchan—conventionally remote 
and gallant—and Donne doesn’t wear his 
rue with much difference. 

The relationship between lover and lady 
and the lover’s attitude toward this frustrat- 
ing relationship are similar enough in Love's 
Deity and in Twickenham Garden for one 
to surmise reasonably that both are 
addressed to the same lady, probably the 
Countess of Bedford. Mr. Redpath prefers 
for line 15 of Twickenham the reading of 
the 1635-69 editions;* but if one accepts 
with Chambers and Grierson the 1633 
reading, in both poems the lover denies any 
wish to “ leave loving” the lady. 

The lover in Twickenham Garden re- 
mains conventionally gallant, though his 
unrequited love is “ killing” him. As a rule, 
he says, women are false; looking into their 
eyes and at their tears, their lovers are easily 
duped. This lady, however, is the sole 
exception to the rule: to the lover’s despair, 
she is perfectly candid and unshakably 
faithful to her husband. Felix culpa! In 
the garden all the poet’s troubles except his 
love are cured, not by the delicious solitude 
which Marvell found in another garden, but 
by the companionship of the mistress of the 
estate. The balms which transubstantiate 
winter’s blasts and floods into the pleasures 
of spring are probably the lady’s beauty and 
her conversation as well as the sights and 
sounds of the garden. 

There is no “ hostility” here. Despite the 
impossibility of ever gratifying his physical 
longing, the lover does not want Cupid to 
cause him to “leave loving” the lady; 
instead he implores the god to ease his pain 
somewhat by converting him into a groaning 
mandrake or a weeping stone fountain, so 
that he may remain in the garden with the 
lady and continue worshipping her. Mr. 
Redpath points out a parallel which Grier- 
son found in Petrarch for such a weeping 


* Ibid., 42-43. 
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fountain.* Two others might be mentioned : 
(1) Niobe, when she was turned into stone, 
continued to weep for her lost children, and 
(2) Marvell’s nymph designs a similar monu- 
ment for her dead faun: 

First, my unhappy statue shall 

Be cut in marble and withal 

Let it be weeping, too; but there 

Th’engraver sure his art may spare ; 

For I so truly thee bemoan 

That I shall weep, though I be stone. 

When Cupid has mercifully petrified the 

poet, other lovers will be advised to fill their 
lachrymatories with tears from the maudlin 
fountain in Twickenham garden and to 
test the sincerity of their mistresses’ tears by 
comparison. Such lovers will invariably be 
disenchanted: there is only one woman as 
true as the poet himself, and that woman, 
because she is true to her husband, causes 
the poet an exquisite anguish similar to that 
which Spenser, also Petrarchizing, describes 
in Amoretti XLII: 


The love which me so cruelly tormenteth, 

So pleasing is in my extremest pain, 

That, all the more my sorrow it augmenteth, 

The more I love and do embrace my bane. 

More often than not, Donne scorned the 

traditional pose of abject slave to hopeless 
love, but he was willing on occasion to 
write in the tradition. JouN E. PARISH. 


The Rice Institute, 
Houston, Texas. 


* Ibid., 43. 


A BACONIAN ERROR 


NO editor of Bacon’s Essays, to my know- 

ledge, has glossed the first sentence of 
Essay No. 54, “Of Vain Glory”: “It was 
prettily devised of Aesop, The fly sat upon 
the axle-tree of the chariot-wheel and said, 
what a dust do I raise.” In fact there is no 
fable of Aesop in which this occurs. The 
fable in question is No. 16 of Laurentius 
Abstemius (Lorenzo Bevilaqua, fl. c. 1500, 
librarian to the Duke of Urbino): “De 
musca quae quadrigis insidens pulverem se 
excitasse dicebat.”’ His fables (first published 
Venice, 1499?) were collected in two 
hundreds and appeared under the title, 
Hecatomythium seu centum fabulae. They 
were frequently to be found in general 
collections following those attributed to 


Aesop, a fact which may well account for 
J. T. BOULTON. 


Bacon’s confusion. 
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THE DATE OF RYVES’ 
“MERCURIUS RUSTICUS” 


GINCE there is a mistake on this point ip 


a recent historical textbook,’ it may be 


well to set out the facts. 

Both sections of the work (the other two 
pamphlets with which they were usually 
bound are considered to be by other 
writers) were originally issued as a series of 
newsletters entitled : “ MERCURIUS 
RUSTICUS, OR THE COVNTRIES Con- 
plaint of the Murthers, “ Robberies, 
Plunderings and other outrages COMMIT. 
TED, BY THE “REBELLS on HI 
MAJESTIES faithfull SUBJECTS.” The 
first number appeared, dated May 20 1643, 
and the remainder appeared at weekly 
intervals. The whole was first issued in 
book form in 1646, the second part of the 
work, dealing with the spoliation of the 
cathedrals and given a separate title, corre- 
sponding to nos. XVIII to XXI of the 
original series; the verbal differences 
between the two issues are very minor, 
except that a fresh preface was prefixed to 
the book. The earlier issues of the work 
were anonymous, and it was not until 1720 
that the name of Bruno Ryves first appeared 


on the title page.’ W. K. Foro. 
‘Carpenter, “The Church in England, 1597 
1688 ’ (London, 1954), p. 407. 


2 Madan, “ Oxford Books: II Oxford Literature” 
(Oxford, 1912), pp. 432-3. 


FIELDING AND DR. SOUTH: 
A POST MORTEM 
(ii. 256-7) 

ME. ALLAN WENDT turns up another 
place in which Fielding quotes Dr. 
South on revenge. And he concludes, from 
Fielding’s last quotation of this passage (in 
Amelia, Bk. 1X, Chapt. 8) with his reference 
to “a certain divine, not greatly to his 
honor,” that “ Fielding, returning for a last 
look at an early love, would seem to have 
found more glitter than gold—his iast us 
of a favorite quotation comes close to being 
a repudiation of his own earlier high-spirited 
willingness to joke about sin and wicked: 
ness.” This last is too much! Referenct 
to the index of Jensen’s edition of Fieldings 
Covent-Garden Journal would have revealed 

the following: 
No. 12, Feb. 11, 1752 (Amelia was pub 
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lished Dec. 18, 1751), I, 205, “the 
ingenious ” Dr. South quoted at beginning 
No. 18, March 3, 1752, I, 243 
It is from a very common but a very 
false Opinion, that we constantly mix the 
idea of Levity with those of Wit and 
Humor. The gravest of Men have often 
possessed these Qualities in a very eminent 
Degree, and have exerted them on the 
most solemn Subjects with very eminet. 
Success. These are to be found in many 
Places in the most serious Works of 
Plato and Aristotle, of Cicero and 
Seneca. Not only Swift, but South hath 
used them on the highest and most impor- 
tant of all Subjects. In the Sermons of 
the Latter, there is perhaps more Wit, than 
in the Comedies of Congreve; and in his 
Controversy with Sherlock on the Trinity, 
he hath not only exerted great Wit, but 
many Strokes of the most exquisite 
Drollery. 
No. 57, Aug. 1, 1752, II, 70, “ the witty ” 
Dr. South quoted 
No. 60, Aug. 22, 1752, II, 85 and 88; in the 
first South is coupled with Lucian for his 
wit (great praise, indeed, coming from 
Fielding) and in the second he is again 
“the witty’ Dr. South who is quoted 
No. 68, Oct. 28, 1752, II, 122, South is 
quoted with approval 
No. 69, Nov. 4, 1752, II, 
ingenious ” Dr. South is quoted 
I find only one more reference to Dr. South 
thereafter; in the Journal of a Voyage to 
Lisbon occurs: “ Hence I suppose Dr. South 
took that elegant comparison of the joys of 
a speculative man to the solemn silence of 
an Archimedes over a problem, and those 
of a glutton to the stillness of a sow over 
her wash. A simile, which, if it became the 
pulpit at all, could only become it in the 
afternoon” (Henley, XVI, 257). I doubt if 
this last can be used to support Mr. Wendt’s 
conclusions; Fielding is joking with things 
sacred himself, ARTHUR SHERBO. 
Michigan State University, 
East Lansing, Michigan. 


128, “the 


MILTON’S FALL OF MULCIBER 
AND “TROIA BRITANNICA ” 
MLTon’s description of the fall of 

Mulciber is one of the most admired 
Passages in Paradise Lost. 


f ... and how he fell 
From Heav'n, they fabl’d, thrown by angry Jove 
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Sheer ore the Crystal Battlements: from Morn 

To Noon he fell, from Noon to dewy Eve, 

A Summers day ; and with the setting Sun 

Dropd from the Zenith like a falling Star, 

On Lemnos th’ Aegaean Ile.... (I, 740 ff.) 
Douglas Bush says of these lines that per- 
haps there is not “a more remarkable 
instance of the Miltonic transmutation of 
Homer; the tale in the J/liad is a bit of 
Homer’s divine comedy.”* Homer’s lines 
run: “ Yea, on a time ere this, when I was 
fain to save thee, he caught me by the foot 
and hurled me from the heavenly threshold; 
the whole day long was I borne headlong, 
and at set of sun I fell in Lemnos, and 
but little life was in me.’ (i. 590-3.) 

“Nothing could be further from Milton 
than this richly comic ‘source’ in the 
Iliad”, Dr. Tillyard very justly remarks.* 
But the passage in the /liad apparently was 
not the only “source” of Milton’s lines. 
The sea-change which the Homeric comedy 
has undergone into something quintessen- 
tially Miltonic was, I believe, helped on by 
another poetic treatment of the fall of 
Mulciber which Milton seems to have read. 
It is found in Heywood’s Troia Britannica 
(1609), Canto 5, stanzas 92-3: 

. .. some deuine 

Lame Vulcan in his birth was straight and faire, 

And being in Jhoues lap where Planets shine 

And stars like golden studs sticke round his 

chaire, 

The Mansion of the Gods, th’heauens Christaline, 

Dandling his smiling babe, he spies the ayre 

Al in guilt flames, earth burne, the Meteors 

drinke 

The boyling Seas, and heauens huge Collumes 

shrink. 


For Phaeton had set the world on fire, 

At which Ihoue rising from his throne in hast, 

To thunder-strike the youth that durst aspire, 

Downe drops his sonne towards earth, 
falling, past 

Through al the Planets, by Apollo hier 

Then all the rest, So by the Moone at last, 

Twixt heauen and earth, who can describe the 


and 


When he was falling a long Summers day. 
It is significant that the line which seems 
above all to have stuck in Milton’s memory, 
“When he was falling a long Summers 
day”, is perhaps the best single line in the 
entire poem. The occurrence of the by no 
means obvious identical phrase in the same 
context in both poems makes Milton’s 


‘Mythology and the Renaissance Tradition, p. 


2A. T. Murray’s translation in The Loeb Classical 
Library. 
* Milton, p. 238. 
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acquaintance with Heywood’s work highly 


probable. Whether the rest of the passage 
influenced his lines is doubtful. His 
“Crystal Battlements” may have been 


suggested by Heywood’s “ heauens Christa- 
line”, and ‘“‘ Dropd from the Zenith like a 
falling Star” may owe something to 
“ Downe drops his sonne towards earth, and 
falling, past / Through al the Planets” and 
the other star-references. But clearly the 
whole passage with its “ Miltonic” treat- 
ment of the fall through space must have 
strongly appealed to his imagination. 

As such it is more likely to have influenced 
Milton’s lines than the poetically much 
inferior version in the Brazen Age (publ. 
1613), where Heywood has closely adapted 
his lines from Troia Britannica. 

I’le tell thee man, I was when I was borne 

A pretty smug knaue, and my father Joue 

Delighted much to dance me in his lap. 

Vpon a time as hee was toying with mee 

In his high house aboue, that Phaeton 

Had at that instant set the world a fire, 

My father when he saw heauens bases smoake, 

Th’ = burne, and Neptunes broth to seeth with 

eate ; 

But startlles vp to thunder-strike the lad, 

And lets me fall: down tumbled I towards the 


earth: 

I fell through all the Planets by degrees, 

From Saturne first, so by the Moone at last: 

And from the Moone downe into Lemnos Isle 

Where [ still liue, and halt vpon my fall, 

No maruell if’t lam’d mee, for, Pyragmon, 

How high I tumbled, who can gesse aright, 

Falling a Summers day from morne to night?‘ 
The last line here is a little closer to Milton’s 
than that in Troia Britannica, but the 
passage as a whole is much less likely to 
have caught his imagination. And there are 
other reasons why the passage in the poem 
is the more probable source. There would 
have been little inducement for Milton to 
read the Brazen Age, a dramatized patch- 
work of various Greek legends. And he 
could scarcely have seen it on the stage, as 
it is most unlikely that the play was per- 
formed after Milton’s childhood. But he 
would have been attracted by Troia 
Britannica when contemplating work on his 
Arthuriad, which, as outlined in the 
Epitaphium Damonis (ll. 162 ff.), was to 
cover British history from the landing of 
Brutus to the reign of Arthur. Like other 
guileless readers he would have been misled 


“ Dramatic Works (1874), vol 3, p. 232. I have 
been unable to discover the source of Heywood’s 
peculiar version of the fall of Hephaestus. He may 
have made it up himself. 
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by its title into thinking that it was a poem 
about early British history. In fact, only 
part of one of its seventeen cantos deals 
with Trojan Britain, the rest being chiefly 
taken up with Greek myths. Finding his 
expectations disappointed Milton may not 
have read beyond Canto 5, which contains 
the Mulciber passage. One would hesitate 
to burden his overtaxed eyes with the read. 
ing of all of the 11,000 odd lines of this 
often eloquent, sometimes beautiful, but 
generally pedestrian work. But the quality 
of the Vulcan passage may have caused it 
to be imprinted on his mind, to be evoked 
many years later, fused with memories of 
the lines in the liad. For the reference to 
“angry Jove” and the description of 
Mulciber’s arrival at sunset on Lemnos show 
that the Homeric lines also played their part 
in the formulation of what remains, un 
diminished by our recognition of these 
literary influences, one of Milton’s finest 
poetic achievements. Epnest SCHANZER 


University of Liverpool. 


“THE RIME OF THE ANCIENT 
MARINER” AND PINCKARD’S 
“ NOTES ON THE WEST INDIES” 


[N 1806 Dr. George Pinckard published his 

Notes on the West Indies, a series of 
lively and thoroughly interesting letters to 
a friend in England written during 
Pinckard’s service as a physician to the 
forces attached to the expedition of General 
Sir Ralph Abercromby.' Pinckard says of 
his letters, which were written during 1795, 
1796, and 1797: “ From the entreaties of 3 
Friend the following ‘ Notes’ were written 
for his private eye: from the solicitations 
of other friends they are now offered to the 
eye of the Public.”? Pinckard’s friend, 4 
resident of London,’ is carefully cloaked it 
anonymity throughout the three volumes 0 
the letters. One would give a great deal t0 
be able to identify him, for reasons whith 
will presently become apparent. For twoo 
Pinckard’s letters to his unknown friend, 
one dated February 13, [1796], and a second 
dated simply February, [1796], contall 
several passages strikingly reminiscent 
Samuel Taylor Coleridge’s The Rime of the 









* (London, 1806), 3 vols. 
? Notes, I, vii. 
* Ibid., p. 26. 
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Ancient Marviner.* The first of these 

passages, in the letter of February 13, 

deserves to be quoted at length: 
_.. During nine long weeks had we been 
wandering, amidst a multitude of perils, 
upon the fickle waters, without once 
obtaining even the most distant view of 
land: but of this enough! ... Through- 
out the last fortnight the horrors of 
boisterous old Ocean have been assuaged, 
and for two or three days, after writing 
my last notes, we were nearly becalmed. 
The foaming Atlantic became smooth and 
tranquil as the fish-pond of a pleasure 
ground; and, while resting in the most 
genial temperature, we had, only, to 
lament the total absence of that wind, 
which had long been so _ frightfully 
abundant. .. . The morning was mild; 
the sea still and smooth, as a lake: all 
nature seemed hushed in silence, and no 
wind could be felt... .. The sun, pro- 
truding from the bosom of a tranquil 
ocean, softly stole above the horizon and, 
swelling into globular form, mildly, 
assumed refulgent brightness, and spread 
his genial rays around. From excess of 
motion we had now lapsed into perfect 
rest. We contemplated the change with 
admiration and delight: yet wished 
enough wind to carry us on our voyage. 
The timoneer left the helm; and the ship 
remained immoveable upon the water. 
Casting our eyes over the silver surface of 
the sea, to behold the beauteous rising of 
the sun, we offered aspirations that fierce 
Eurus, in the placid humour of milder 
Zephyr, might follow in his train. Two 
Strange vessels were observed to be in 
sight—a brig and a schooner. The 
former was directly in our wake, and 
viewing this, amidst the universal stillness 
that prevailed, we observed, with surprise. 
that she was moving, towards us, with full 
sails. At this moment the sky darkened: 
the thermometer fell to 64; a gentle 
rippling spread, lightly, over the still sur- 
face of the water; and, almost impercept- 
ibly, brought us—a favorable breeze! It 
was from the north-east; and so soft and 
Steady that scarcely did we feel the vessel 
In motion, ere we were advancing at the 
rate of five knots an hour!, What we had 


“These two letters describing the voyage to the 


beg Indies could have been written only during 


See DNB, XLV, 310. 
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so long and anxiously sought, was now 
arrived, and we most cordially hailed— 
the trade wind! The sailors announced 
it in loud greetings: need I say that we 
partook in their liveliest joy! . All 
sense of our long sufferings vanished, and 
we were in perfect raptures on this glad 
event.... What a change! transported, 
at once, from the perils of severe tempest, 
to the finest, smoothest sailing! During 
seven tedious weeks we had not known 
the wind from the point we wished; and 
we had been perpetually beset with all 
the dangers of raging storm. Now, the 
breeze was all we could desire! ... So 
rapid, indeed, was our progress, that the 
ship seemed to feel no resistance, but to 
fly, uninterrupted, through the water! .. . 
In such seas, and with such a wind, the 
ship’s company might have slept; leaving 
the helmsman only, to steer the vessel’s 
course.° 


The whole passage smacks of The Ancient 
Mariner, but one who-has encountered Cole- 
ridge’s unforgettable mariner cannot choose 
but see certain especially startling similarities 
between Pinckard’s account and Coleridge’s 
poem: the prominence of the sun, the 
“universal stillness” of the ocean, the ship 
approaching with full sails in the apparent 
calm, and the vessel which seemed “to fly, 
uninterrupted, through the water.” 

Pinckard’s second February letter to his 
anonymous friend contains possible proto- 
types of Coleridge’s water-snakes, whose 
“every track / Was a flash of golden fire.” 
Pinckard describes his more commonplace 
sea animals as follows: 


The shoals of dolphins are often so 
immense as to convert the sea into a kind 
of rich and dazzling mine, in which the 
lively interchanges of colour out-rival all 
the splendour of brilliants and gold.* 
Coleridge’s “ death-fires” that ‘‘ danced 

at night” are foreshadowed in Pinckard’s 
account of “the phenomenon of the lights 
produced in the sea, at night, from the ship 
beating her way through the water.” 
We often witnessed them [continues 
Pinckard] in a very striking degree, and 
were, frequently, led to the forepart of the 
ship to view them in their brightest 
splendour; for, there, the ship appeared 
to be sailing through liquid flames. On 


* Notes, I, 181-86. * Ibid., p. 213. 

















































every side the lights were vivid and beauti- 
ful, but at the forecastle we saw the 
pitchings and plunges of the vessel strike 
out wide flashes, resembling sheets of fire. 
The great noise at the head of the ship, 
likewise added to the effect, and it re- 
quired very little help of the imagination 
to create a belief that we, actually, heard 
the sparks and crackling of more 
destructive flames. At the stern these 
lights appear as if they poured from the 
vessel in bright streams of fire, extending 
to a considerable distance in her wake.’ 


Pinckard’s appreciative description of the 
sun and moon “ viewed from a West India 
sea” will seem very familiar to the reader 
of The Rime of the Ancient Mariner: 

The very beautiful rising and setting of 
the sun and the moon were the frequent 
and admired subjects of our contempla- 
tion. Viewed from a West India sea, the 
surface of these orbs does not appear, like 
a mere plane fixed in the heavens, as in 
Europe, but their convexity, and globular 
form are seen very distinctly. When rising 
they appear as detached globes protruding 
from the deep: at setting they resemble 
distinct spheres sinking, or rather drop- 
ping, divested of their rays, into the ocean. 

The moon is brighter than in England, 
and reflects a clearer light. When only a 
few days old the whole orb is visible—not 
decked in uniform brightness, as when it 
is at the full, but with the great body in 
shade, while the horned edge, alone, is 
dressed in silver.® 


Especially noteworthy in the previous 
paragraphs is the presence of Coleridge’s 
“ horned moon.” 

A ship moving toward the observer in the 
apparent calm, a ship moving without resis- 
tance (almost as if it were, in the words of 
the mariner, “moved onward from _ be- 
neath”), the brilliantly colored animals of 
the sea, the “ flames” in the water, the sun, 
and the “horned moon ’—these specific 
features and a certain indefinable but unmis- 
takable atmosphere of The Ancient Mariner 
found in Pinckard’s letters—these things 
seem almost to rule out the possibility of 
coincidence. The Ancient Mariner was 
begun in the autumn of 1797.° Since the 

” Ibid., pp. 216-17. * Ibid., pp. 218-19. 

*The Early Letters of William and Dorothy 


Wordsworth, ed. Ernest de Selincourt (Oxford, 
1935), p. 174. 
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letters were written in 1796, there is no 
question of a debt on the part of Pinckard 
to The Ancient Mariner. Still it would be 
folly to maintain that Pinckard’s Notes are 
a source for Coleridge’s poem in view of the 
fact that the Notes were published in 1806, 
And yet the tantalizing possibility remains 
that Coleridge saw the letters while they 
were circulating in manuscript. 

If Coleridge did see the letters, it jg 
possible that he obtained them through 
Robert Southey, since Pinckard’s passage 
concerning the trade wind is quoted in 
Southey’s Common-Place Book.'* Southey’s 
brother Thomas, a naval officer, often sent 
the poet descriptions of memorable sea- 
scenes which Southey made use of in his 
poetry. If Southey obtained Pinckard’s 
letters before they were published, it is 
possible that Thomas Southey gave them to 
him, though there is no _ evidence that 
Thomas was acquainted with Pinckard. Of 
course, the possibility that Coleridge made 
the acquaintance of Pinckard’s mysterious 
friend during one of his visits to London 
cannot be ignored. The fact that all the 
details reminiscent of The Rime of the 
Ancient Mariner appear in two February 
1796 letters and nowhere else in the three 
volumes suggests that the recipient was dis- 
playing only those letters at the time Cole 
ridge looked at them—if he did see them. 

All of these speculations must remain no 
more than possibilities unless and until the 
identity of Pinckard’s friend is determined. 
But there remains the striking similarity 
between Pinckard’s animated accounts of 
his shipboard experiences and Coleridge’ 
magical Rime of the Ancient Mariner. An 
there remains the teasing possibility that 
Coleridge saw Pinckard’s Notes in manv- 
script and remembered them when he wrote 


the poem. Warren U. OBER. 
Northern Illinois University. 


1° Southey’s Common-Place Book, ed. John Woo 
Warter (London, 1850), II, 581-82. Southey 
apparently took the quotation from the published 
Notes, since he gives the volume number and tht 
page number of his source. 


JOHN BONNYCASTLE, FRIEND 
OF GEORGE CRABBE 
N his article in the Dictionary of Nationd 


Biography on John Bonnycastle, wh 
was Professor of Mathematics at the Ro 
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Military Academy and a friend of the poet 
Crabbe, Thomas Whittaker tentatively gave 
1750 as the year of Bonnycastle’s birth. 
This date, however, is probably erroneous, 
for the birth-date inscribed on Bonnycastle’s 
tomb in Charlton Churchyard is January, 
1752... In his life of the painter Fuseli, 
John Knowles gives 1752 as Bonnycastle’s 
birth-date, and expresses gratitude to Bonny- 
castle “for instruction and many acts of 
kindness,” calling him “the friend of my 
youth,”? 


The probability that Bonnycastle was 
born in 1752 sheds interesting light on a 
statement in another article in the Diction- 
ary of National Biography, the one by 
Lionel Cust on Fuseli. Cust says, “In 1765 
Fuseli . . published a translation of 
Winckelmann’s ‘ Reflections on the Painting 
and Sculpture of the Greeks’.... He also, 
at the suggestion of his friend, John Bonny- 
castle, plunged into the controversy then 
raging between Voltaire and Rousseau, with 
a spirited pamphlet in defense of Rousseau; 
the greater part ‘of this impression was 
accidentally destroyed by fire at Johnson’s 
shop, and not much regretted by the 
author.” Whittaker’s article also refers to 
Bonnycastle as a friend of Fuseli. Bonny- 
castle, however, was a lad of fifteen in 1767, 
when Fuseli’s pamphlet appeared, and was 
hardly in a position to give Fuseli any 
literary advice. Eudo Mason said recently 
that Fuseli began to idolize Rousseau at the 
age of eighteen.* Fuseli required little 
prompting, then, to write his pamphlet. It 
seems doubtful, indeed, that he and Bonny- 
castle even met until after Fuseli returned 
from Italy in 1779, for he had been away 
from England since 1770, when he was 
twenty-nine and Bonnycastle eighteen. 


FRANKLIN P. BATDORF. 


"I am grateful to Mr. E. Stickells, Verger of 
Charlton, who looked up this information, and to 
Mrs. Wilson Hudson, formerly Miss Gertrude 
Reese, who obtained it for me from Mr. Stickells. 


*John Knowles, The Life and Writings of Henry 
Fuseli, Esq., M.A.R.A, Keeper, and Professor 
of Painting to the Royal Academy in London; 
Member of the First Class of the Academy of 
t. Luke at Rome. The Former Written, and the 
Latter Edited by John Knowles, F.R.S. 
(London, 1831), I, 323-324. 


*Eudo Mason, ed., The Mind of Henry Fuseli 


3 vols. 


yal (London, 1951), p. 121. 
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MOLIERE IN ENGLAND TO 1775: 
A CHECKLIST 

HE following checklist is, as it must be, 
tentative. It is published in the hope 

that it will aid students of dramatic literature 
in France and England, and that it will 
form a basis of more comprehensive treat- 
ments by those who are primarily con- 
cerned with Anglo-French dramatic relations 
in the Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries. 
The compiler will appreciate any correc- 
tions, additions and suggestions; in turn, he 
will make available these and any other 
similar data he gathers to any scholars 
engaged in comprehensive studies in this 
and related areas. 

The customary organization of such 
material is by the Moliére play translated, 
adapted or borrowed from. The present 
compiler, in his own use of such material, 
has felt the need of different types of 
indexes, particularly by author and title of 
the English works included. Hence the 
present organization. 

This checklist is based on examination of 
many references, of which the following 
have been particularly useful : 

Bateson, F. W. The English Comic Drama, 
1700-1750. New York, 1929. 

Cambridge Bibliography of English Litera- 
ture, The. Vol. Il, pp. 41-42. 

Charlanne, L. L’Influence Francaise en 
Angleterre au 17e Siécle. Paris, 1906. 

Currier, Thomas Franklin, and Ernest Lewis 
Gay. Catalogue of the Moliére Collec- 
tion in Harvard College Library, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., 1906 (No. 57 of Library 
of Harvard University Bibliographical 
Contributions). The most useful, by 
far. 

Gillet, J. E. Moliére en Angleterre, 1660-70. 
Paris, 1913. 

Humbert, C. H. Moliére 
London, 1874. 

La Croix, Paul. Bibliographie Moliéresque. 
2nd Ed. Paris, 1875. 

Miles, Dudley Howe. The Influence of 
Moliére on Restauration Drama. New 
York, 1910. 

Nettleton, G. H. English Drama of the 
Restoration and Eighteenth Century. 
New York, 1914. 

Nicoll, Allardyce. A History of Early 
Eighteenth Century Drama 1700-1750, 
3rd Ed. Cambridge, 1952. 

A History of Late Eighteenth Century 


in England. 
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Drama, 1750-1800. 2nd Ed. Cambridge, 
1952. 

History of Restoration Drama 1660- 
1700. 3rd Ed. Cambridge, 1940. 


List A 


Plays of Moliére translated, adapted, or 
borrowed from, in English to 1775. Works 


foun 


d only in Collections of translations of 


Moliére are omitted. Articles are omitted 
from the French, as from the English, 


alphabetization. 


lishe 


For Moliére’s works pub- 
d to 1775, see Paul Lacroix, Biblio- 


graphie Moliéresque, of which the second 


edition 


num 
i. 
(27) 


i 


10. 
(6) 


id. 
12. 


rs. 
14. 
(9) 


1. 
16. 


iT, 
18. 
ry. 
(16) 


20. 
Zi. 


. Amphytrion. 
. Avare. 
. Bourgeois Gentilhomme. 


. Comtesse d’Escarbagnas. 


. Critique de l’Escole des Femmes. 


. Depit Amoreux. 


(Paris, 1875) provides the key 

bers (i.e. “ L6”’) after entries in List A. 

Amour Medicin. 1666.—L11 

Amour Peintre. See Sicilien, 1668.— 
L14 

1668.—L16 

1669.—L17 

1671.—L20 

Cocu Imaginaire. See Sganarelle. 1660. 
—L4 

In Oeuvres. 
1682.—L29 

Contre-Temps. 

LI 


See Estourdy. 1663.— 


1663. 

1663.—L3 

Dom Garcie de Navarre, ou Le Prince 
Jaloux. In Oeuvres. 1682.—L29 

Dom Juan, ou Le Festin de Pierre. 
Oeuvres. 1682.—L29 

Escole des Femmes. 1663.—L6 

Escole des Femmes. See also Critique. 
1663.—L8 

Escole des Maris. 1661.—L5 

Estourdy, ou Les Contre-Temps. 
—LIl 

Fascheux. 1662.—L7 

Femmes Scavantes. 1673.—L23 

Festin de Pierre. See Dom Juan. 
—L29 

Fourberies de Scapin. 1671.—L22 

Georges Dandin, ou Le Mary Con- 
fondu. 1669.—L18 

Imposteur, ou Le Tartuffe. 
fh Ie 

Malade Imaginaire. 1674.—L24 

Mariage Forcé. 1668.—L10 

Mary Confondu. See Georges Dandin. 
1669.—L18 

Médicin Malgré Lui. 1667.—L13 

Misanthrope. 1667.—L12 


In 


1663. 


1682. 


1669.— 
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22. Monsieur de Pourceaugnac. 1670~ 
L19 
23. Précieuses Ridicules. 1660.—L3 


(8) Prince Jaloux. See Dom Garcie. 168) 
—L29 

24. Princesse d’Elide. 1669.—L9 

25. Psiche. 1671.—L21 

26. Sganarelle, ou Le Cocu Imaginaire, 
1660.—L4 

27. Sicilien, ou L’Amour Peintre. 1668. 
—L14 

(17) Tartuffe. See Imposteur. 1669.—L5 


List B 

Author Index to English translations and 
adaptations of, and borrowings from, 
Moliére’s plays to 1775. The entry dates refer 
to the first publication unless prefixed by A 
(for first acted). For example: A1682; 1683 
would mean that the play was first acted in 
1682, first printed in 1683. Plays in collected 
translations of Moliére are not listed 
individually. Italicized numbers after entries 
in List B refer to List A. Titles and sub- 
titles of plays issued separately are 
alphabetized in List C. 


ANONYMOUS : 


Amorous Quarrel, The. 1762.—7 

Blunderer, The. 1762.—11 

Conceited Ladies, The. 1762.—23 

Cure for Coveteousness, or The Cheats of 
Scapin, A. A1733.—15 

Etourdi, or The Blunderer. Lowndes lists, 
probably in error, Lyon, 1653.—/2 

Faggot-Binder, or The Mock Doctor, The. 
1762.—20 

Female Innocence, or A School for a Wife. 
173? 

Similar to Wycherley, Country Wife—10, I! 

Forc’d Marriage, The. 1762.—19 

Gentleman Cit, The. 1762.—4 

George Dantin. A1747.—16 

Hour Before Marriage, An. 1772.—19 

Love is the Doctor. Ai734.—1 

Love Without Interest, or The Man Too 


Hard for the Master. 1699.—19 
Man Hater, The. 1762.—21 
Man of Taste, The. 1752. Is Miller, Man 


of Taste, “ much reduced.” —23 
No Wit Like aWoman’s. A1769.—16 
Soldier's Fortune, The. A1748. Farce from 
Otway, Soldier's Fortune.—11, 26 
Works, 5 v. Glasgow, 1751 
Works, 6 v. Berwick, 1771. 
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Arbuthnot, John, 
Alexander Pope. 
Three Hours After Marriage. 1717.—26 
Baker, Henry, with Martin Clare and James 
Miller, trans. 
Select Comedies of Moliére. 8v. 
1739. 
Same, with James Miller, trans. 
Works of Moliére. 10 vol. 1748; 1755. 
Behn, Mrs. Aphra. 
False Count, or A New Way to Play an 


with John Gay and 


1732; 


Old Game, The. 1682.—23 
Sir Patient Fancy. 1678.—1, 18, 22 
Hewitt, John. 
Tutor for the Beaus, or Love in a 
Labyrinth, A. 1737.—7 


Betterton, Sir Thomas. 

Amorous Widow, or The Wanton Wife, 
The. A1677; 1710. Printed after 
Gildon’s Life of Betterton, 1710.—16 

Bickerstaffe, Isaac. 

Doctor Last in his Chariot, The. 
I, is 

Hypocrite, The. 

Love in the City. 1767.—10 

_ Plain Dealer, The. A1765, 1766. Altered 
from Wycherley, Plain Dealer —6, 21 
Brown, Thomas. 

Stage-Beaux Toss’d 

Hypocrisy a la Mode, The. 
Caryll, John. 

Sir Salomon, or The Cautious Coxcomb. 

A1669, 1671.—/0 
Centlivre, Mrs. Susannah. 

Busy-Body, The. 1709.—12 

Love’s Contrivance. 1703. As Love's 
Contrivances, or Le Médicin Malgré 
Lui. A1705, 1761.—19, 20, 26 

Marplot in Lisbon. 1710.—12 

Wonder! A Woman keeps a Secret, The. 
1714. From Ravenscroft, Wrangling 
Lovers.—7? 

Cibber, Colley. 

Non-Juror, The. A1717.—17 

Refusal, or The Ladies’ Philosophy, The. 
1721.—14 

Cokayne, Sir Aston. 

Ovid's Tragedy. 

Congreve, William. 

Double Dealer, The. 1761. 

Love for Love. 1695.—9, 2] 

Way of the World. 1700.—21 

Same, with Sir John Vanbrugh and 
William Walsh. 

Squire Trelooby. 1704. Same version 
except for new Act II. A1706.—22 


1769.— 
1768.—17 


in a Blanket, or 
1704.—6 


1662.—9? 
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Corey, John. 

Metamorphosis, or The Old Lover Out- 

witted, The. 1704.—3, 20 

Crowne, John. 

Country Wit, The. 1675.—27 

English Frier, The. 1690.—17 

Sir Courtly Nice, or It Cannot Be. 1685. 


—23 
Davenant, Sir William. 
Playhouse to Be Let, A. A1663?, 1673. 
Act II is a translation from Moliére.— 
26 
De Boissy, M. 
Miser, The. 1752.—3 
Dibdin, Charles. 
Metamorphosis, The. A1775, 1776.—16, 
27 
Dryden, John. 


Amphytrion, or The Two Sosias. 1690. 


Evening’s Love, or The Mock Astrologer, 
An. A1668, 1671.—7, 23 
Sir Martin Mar-All, or The Feigned Inno- 
cent. 1667.—12, 18 
Etherege, Sir George. 


She Would If She Could. 1668.—17 
Farquhar, George. 
Love and a Bottle. 1699.—4 
Fielding, Henry. 
Love in Several Masques. 1728.—21 
Miser, The. A1734. 1743.—3 
Mock Doctor, or The Dumb Lady Cur'd, 
The. 1732.—20 


Old Debauchees, The. 1732. Republished 
as The Debauchees, or The Jesuit 
Caught. 1745.—17 

Flecknoe, Richard. 


Damoiselles a la Mode, The. 1667.—10, 
11, 23 

Physician Against His Will, The. 1653? 
—20 


Foote, Samuel. 
Commissary, The. 
Garrick, David. 
Country Girl, The. 1766. Altered from 
Wycherley, Country Wife——10, 11 
Irish Widow, The. 1772.—19 
Gay, John. 
No Fools Like Wits. 1721. Is Wright, 
Female Virtuoso’s, rewritten.—14 
Hawkesworth, John. 
Amphytrion, or The Two Sosias. 1756. 
Altered from Dryden, Amphytrion—2 
Hewitt, John 
Tutor for the Beaus, or Love in a Laby- 
rinth, A. 1737.—7 


1765.—4 
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Hughes, John. 

Misanthrope, The. 1709. Reprinted by 
Ozell in Moliére’s Plays—21 

Miser, The. Actlonly. 1735.—3 

Johnson, Charles. 
Masquerade. 1719.—8 
Same, with James Miller, trans. 

Works of Moliére, The. 10v. London, 
1753. (Both translators are referred to 
as “ the late.”’) 

Kelly, John. 

Timon in Love. 1733. 

Married Philosopher, The. 1732. 
Lacy, John. 

Dumb Lady Cured, or The Farrier Made 
Physician, The. A1669; 1672.—1, 20 

Lee, John. 

Country Wife, The. 1765. Altered from 

Wycherley, Country Wife.—10, 11 
Lyon, William. 

Wrangling Lovers, or Like Master Like 
Man, The. 1745. From Vanbrugh, 
Mistake.—7 

MacSwiney, Owen. 

Quacks, or Love’s the Physician, The. 
3-act version, 1705; 1-act version, 1745. 
—I, 2 

Medbourne, Matthew. 

Tartuffe, or The French Puritan. 

17 

Miller, James. (Note: Miller was the most 
prolific of Molitre adapters and trans- 
lators during the period. Besides 
Moliére, other French dramatists were 
used in his plays, viz. Fuzetier, Momus 
Fabuliste in Momus Turn’s Fabulist, 
1729; Rousseau, La Coffee in The 
Coffee House, 1737; Delisle, Arlequin 
Sauvage (as well as Molitre, Amour 
Medecin), in Art and Nature, 1738; and 
Vadé, Hopital des Fous in The Hospital 
for Fools, 1739.) 

Art and Nature, 1738.—1 

Man of Taste, The. 1735.—5, 11, 14, 23 

Picture, or The Cuckold in Conceit, The. 
1745.—26 

Universal Passion, The. 1737.—24 

Mother-in-Law, or The Doctor the Dis- 
ease, The. 1734. Second edition, with 
an additional scene, also published in 
1734.—/8, 22 

Same, with Henry Baker and Martin Clare, 
trans. 

Select Comedies of Moliére, 8v. 1732; 

1739. 


1670.— 
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Same, with Charles Johnson, trans. 

Works of Moliére, The. 10v. London 
1753. (Both translators are referred to 
as “ the late.”’) 

Molloy, Charles 
Perplex’d Couple, or Mistake upon Mis. 
take, The. 1715.—26 
Motteux, Peter 
Loves of Mars and Venus. 
Murphy, Arthur 
Allin the Wrong. 1761.—10, 26, 12 
School of Guardians, 1767.—10, 11, 12 
Otway, Thomas. 

Cheats of Scapin, The. 1671.—15 

Hypochondriac, The. 1701.—18 

Soldier's Fortune. 1681.—11, 26 

Ozell, John. 

Avare, or The Miser. 1732. (Reprinted 
with notes by Laudes de Boissy, Paris, 
1751.)—3 

Cheats of Scapin. 1730.—15 

Monsieur de Pourceaugnac, or Squire 
Trelooby. 1704.—22 

Same, trans. 

Moliére’s Plays. 6 v. London, 1714. 

Reprinted, 6 v. Bernock, 1770. 
Pope, Alexander, with John Arbuthnot and 
John Gay. 
Three Hours After Marriage. 1717.—26 
Ralph, James. 
Cornish Squire, The. 
Ravenscroft, Edward. 

Canterbury Guests, or A Bargain Broken, 
The. A1694; 1695—22 

Careless Lovers, The. 1673.—22 

Citizen Turned Gentlemen, The. 1672. 
Republished as Mamamouchi, or The 


1697.—25 


1734.—22 


Citizen Turned Gentleman. 1675.4. 
22 
London Cuckolds, The. 1682.—10 


Scaramouch a Philosopher [etc:] 1677- 
9,15 
Wrangling Lovers, The. A1676, 1677.—7 
Rawlins, Thomas 
Tom Essence, or The Modish Wife. 1671 


—26 


~ 


Sedley, Sir Charles. 
Mulberry Garden, The. 1668.—I1 
Shadwell, Thomas. 
Bury Fair. A1689; 1701.—23 
Libertine, The. 1676.—9 
Miser, The. A1671; 1672.—3 ; 
Plotting Lovers, or The Dismal Squire, 
The. 1720.—22 
Psyche. A1674; 1675.—25 
Sullen Lovers, The. 1668.—13, 21, 19 
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Sheridan, Richard B. 
Duenna, The. A1775; 1794.—27 
Rivals, The. 1775.—4 
Saint Patrick’s Day, or The Scheming 
Lieutenant. A1775, pirated 1788.—/8 
Sheridan, Thomas. 
Captian O’Blunder, or The Brave Irish- 
man. 1754.—22 
Steele, Sir Richard. 
Funeral, or Grief ala Mode, The. A1701; 
1702.—18 
Tender Husband, or The Accomplished 
Fools. 1705.—27 
Vanbrugh, Sir John. 
Cuckold in Conceit, The. 1706.—26 
Mistake, The. A1705, 1706.—7 
Same, with William Congreve and 
William Walsh. 
Squire Trelooby. 1704. Same version 
except for new Act II. A1706.—22 
Walsh, William, with William Congreve and 
Sir John Vanbrugh. 
Squire Trelooby. 1704. Same version 
except for new Act II. A1706.—22 
Wright, Thomas. 
Female Virtuoso’s, The. 1693.—14 
Wycherley, William. 
Country Wife, The. 1673.—10, 11 
Gentleman Dancing Master, The. A1671 
or 1672; 1673.—I1 
Plain Dealer, The. 1678.—6, 21 





List C 

Titles and Subtitles of English Plays found 
in List B are here alphabetized. If no author 
is identified, the play will appear under 
Anonymous in List B. Initial articles are 
omitted from entries. 
Accomplished Fools. See Tender Husband. 
Allin the Wrong. Murphy, 1761. 
Amorous Quarrel. 1762. 
Amorous Widow, or The Wanton Wife. 

Betterton. A1677; 1710. 
— or The Two Sosias. Dryden. 


Same. Hawkesworth. 1756. 
Art and Nature. Miller. 1738. 
Avare, or The Miser. Ozell. 1732. 


Bargain Broken. See Canterbury Guests. 
Blunderer. 1762. 

Same. See Etourdi. 

Brave Irishman. See Captain O’ Blunder. 
Bury-Fair. Shadwell. 1701. 

Busy Body, Centlivre. 1709. 

Canterbury Guests, or A Bargain Broken. 
Ravenscroft. A1694, 1695. 
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Captain O’ Blunder, or The Brave Irishman. 
T. Sheridan. 1754. 

Careless Lovers. Ravenscroft. 1673. 

Cautious Coxcomb. See Sir Salomon. 

Cheats of Scapin. Otway. 1671. 

Same. Ozell. 1730. 

Same. See Cure for Covetousness. 

Citizen Turned Gentleman. Ravenscroft. 
1672. 

Same. See Mamamouchi. 

Commissary. Foote. 1765. 

Conceited Ladies. 1762. 

Cornish Squire. Ralph. 1734. 

Country Girl. Garrick. 1766. 

Country Wife. Wycherley. 1673. 

Same. Lee. 1765. 

Country Wit. Crowne. 1675. 

Cuckold in Conceit. Vanbrugh. A1706. 

Same. See Picture. 

Cure for Coveteousness, or The Cheats of 
Scapin. A1733. 

Damoiselles a la Mode. Flecknoe. 1667. 

Debauchees. See Old Debauchees. 

Dismal Squire. See Plotting Lovers. 

Doctor Last in his Chariot. Bickerstaffe. 
1769. 

Doctor the Disease. See Mother-in-law. 

Double Dealer. Congreve. 1761. 

Duenna. R. B. Sheridan. A1775, 1794. 

Dumb Lady Cur’d, or The Farrier Made 
Physician. Lacy. 1669. 

Dumb Lady. See Mock Doctor. 

English Frier. Crowne. 1690. 

Etourdi, or The Blunderer. “ Lyon, 1653.” 

Evening’s Love, or The Mock Astrologer. 
Dryden. A1668; 1671. 

Faggot-Binder, or The Mock Doctor. 1762. 

False Count, or A New Way to Play an Old 
Game. Behn. 1682. 

Feigned Innocent. See Sir Martin Mar-All. 

Female Innocence, or A School for a Wife. 
1730? 

Female Virtuosos. Wright. 1693. 

Forced Marriage. 1762. 

French Puritan. See Tartuffe. 

Funeral, or Grief ala Mode. Steele. A1701; 
1702. 

Gentleman Cit. 1762. 

Gentleman Dancing Master. Wycherley 
A1671 or 1672, 1673. 

George Dandin. A\747. 

Grief ala Mode. See Funeral. 

Hour Before Marriage. 1772. 

Hypochondriac. Otway. 1701. 

Hypocrite. Bickerstaffe. 1768. 
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Hypocrisy &@ la Mode. See Stage-Beaux 
Toss’d in a Blanket. 

Irish Widow. Garrick. 1772. 

It Cannot Be. See Sir Courtly Nice. 

Jesuit Caught. See Old Debauchees. 

Ladies’ Philosophy. See Refusal. 

Libertine. Shadwell. 1676. 

Like Master Like Man. See Wrangling 
Lovers. 

London Cuckolds. Ravenscroft. 1682. 

Love and a Bottle. Farquhar. 1699. 

Love for Love. Congreve. 1695. 

Love in a Labyrinth. See Tutor for the 
Beaus. 

Love is the Doctor. A1734. 

Love in Several Masques. Fielding. 1728. 

Love in the City. Bickerstaffe. 1767. 

Love without Interest, or The Man Too 
Hard for the Mastcr. 1699. 

Love’s Contrivances. Centlivre. 1703. 

Same, or Le Médecin Malgré Lui. Centlivre. 
1761. 

Love's the Pilgrim. See Quacks. 

Loves of Mars and Venus. Motteux. 1697. 

Mamamouchi, or The Citizen Turned 
Gentleman. Ravenscroft. 1675. 

Man Hater. 1762. 

Man of Taste. Miller. 1735. 

Same. 1752. 

Man Too Hard for the Master. See Love 
without Interest. 

Marplot in Lisbon. Centlivre. 1710. 

Married Philosopher. Kelly. 1732. 

Masquerade. Johnson. 1719. 

Metamorphoses. Dibdin. A1775; 1776. 

Same, or The Old Lover Outwitted. Corey. 
1704. 

Love without Interest, or The Man Too 
Hard for the Master. 1699. 

Love’s Contrivances. Centlivre. 1703. 

Same, or Le Medecin Malgre Lui. Cent- 
livre. 1761. 

Love's the Pilgrim. See Quacks. 

Loves of Mars and Venus. Motteux. 1697. 

Mamamouchi, or The Citizen Turned 
Gentleman. Ravenscroft. 1675. 

Man Hater. 1762. 

Man of Taste. Miller. 1735. 

Same. 1752. 

Man Too Hard for the Master. See Love 
without Interest. 

Marplot in Lisbon. Centlivre. 1710. 

Married Philosopher. Kelly. 1732. 

Masquerade. Johnson. 1719. 

Metamorphoses. Dibdin. A1775; 1776. 





Same, or The Old Lover Outwitted. Corey, 
1704. 

Misanthrope. Hughes. 1709. 

Miser. Shadwell. A1671; 1672. 

Same. (Act I only) Hughes. 1735. 

Same. Fielding. 1743. 

Same. De Boissy. 1752. 

Same. See L’Avare. 

Mistake. Vanbrugh. 1705. 

Mistake upon Mistake. See Perplexd 
Couple. 

Mock Astrologer. See Evening's Love. 

Mock Doctor, or The Dumb Lady Curd. 
Fielding. 1733. 

Mock-Doctor. See Faggot-Binder. 

Modish Wife. See Tom Essence. 

Monsieur de Pourceaugnac, or Squire 
Trelooby. Ozell. 1704. 

Mother-in-Law, or The Doctor the Dis. 
ease. Miller. 1734. 

Mulberry Garden. Sedley. 1668. 

New Way to Play an Old Game. See False 
Count. 

No Fools Like Wits. Gay. 1721. 

No Wit Like aWoman’s. A1769. 

Non-Juror. Cibber. 1717. 

Old Debauchees, or The Jesuit Caught. 
Fielding. 1745. 

Old Lover Outwitted. See Metamorphosis. 

Ovid's Tragedy. Cokayne. 1662. 

Perplexed Couple, or Mistake Upon Mis- 
take. Molloy. 1715. 

Physician Against His Will. Flecknoe. 
1653? 

Picture, or The Cuckold in Conceit. Miller. 
1745. 

Plain Dealer. Wycherley. 1678. 

Same. Bickerstaffe. A1765; 1766. 

Playhouse to be Let. Davenant. A1663?; 
1673. 

Plotting Lovers, or The Dismal Squire. 
Shadwell. 1720. 

Psyche. Shadwell. A1674; 1675. 

Quacks, or Love's the Physician. Ma 
Swinney. 1705 and 1745. 

Refusal, or The Ladies’ Philosophy. Cibbet. 
tfzi. 

Rivals. Sheridan. 1775. 

Saint Patrick’s Day, or The Scheming 
Lieutenant. R. B. Sheridan. A177, 
1788. 

Scaramouch a Philosopher (etc.). Ravens 
croft. 1677. a. 

Scheming Lieutenant. See Saint Patricks 
Day. 

School for a Wife. See Female Innocence. 
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School for Guardians. Murphy. 1767. 

She Would if She Could. Etherege. 1668. 

Sir Courtly Nice, or It Cannot Be. Crowne. 
1685. 

Sir Martin Mar-All, or The Feigned Inno- 
cent. Dryden. 1667. 

Sir Patient Fancy. Behn. 1678. 

Sir Salomon, or The Cautious Coxcomb. 
Caryll. A1669; 1671. 

Soldier's Fortune. A1748. 

Soldier's Fortune. Otway. 1681. 

Squire Trelooby. Congreve, WVanbrugh, 
Walsh. A1704. 

Same. See Monsieur de Pourceaugnac. 

Stage-Beaux Toss'd in a_ Blanket or 
Hypocrisy a la Mode. Brown. 1704. 

Sullen Lovers. Shadwell. 1668. 

Tartuffe, or The French Puritan. Med- 
bourne. 1690. 

Tender Husband, or The Accomplished 
Fools. Steele. 1705. 

Three Hours after Marriage. Arbuthnot, 
Gay, Pope, 1717. 

Tom Essence, or The Modish Wife. Raw- 
lins, 1677. 

Tutor for Beaus, or Love in a Labyrinth. 
Hewitt. 1690; 1737. 

Two Sosias. See Amphytrion. (Both 
versions.) 

Universal Passion. Miller. 1737. 

Wanton Wife. See Amorous Widow. 

Way of the World. Congreve. 1700. 

Woman keeps a Secret. See Wonder. 
Wonder! A Woman Keeps a Secret. 1714. 
oo Lovers. Ravenscroft. A1676; 

_ or Like Master Like Man. Lyon. 

CLAUDE E. JONES. 

University of California. 


M. G. LEWIS (ccii. 217-19) 


R. KARL S. GUTHKE’S commendable 
effort to draw a more accurate picture 

of M. G. Lewis’ part in the literary history 
of the Romantic era is unfortunately marred 
by errors of identification and transcription 
in the letter that he prints of Lewis to 
Scott. The Duke of Argyll mentioned in 
the letter is George, 6th Duke (1766-1839). 
Lord John is Lord John Campbell (1777- 
1847) later 7th Duke of Argyll, for many 
years an M.P., not “Lord John Holland.” 
Lord Holland is the 3rd Baron, the well- 
known politician and friend of literature and 
the arts. Lady Dalkeith is Harriet 
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Katherine, youngest daughter of Thomas, 
Ist Viscount Sydney. She was later Duchess 
of Buccleuch and Queensberry and died in 
1814. Lady Charlotte is Lady Charlotte 
Campbell (1775-1861) later Lady Charlotte 
Bury, sister of the 6th Duke and Lord 
John, the authoress. “Lewis frequently 
visited the fifth Duke of Argyll at Inverary, 
and there .. . fell in love with the duke’s 
daughter, Lady Charlotte, married in June 
1796 to Colonel Campbell. ... After her 
marriage [Lewis] continued to be her friend, 
and at her house he first met Scott in 1798,” 
(DNB). Mr. and Mrs. T. Sheridan are 
Thomas Sheridan (1775-1817), versifier and 
colonial official, son of the playwright, and 
Caroline Henrietta Callander Sheridan 
(1779-1851) his wife, a novelist. Lord Eyre- 
mont—no such title exists or ever existed in 
the British peerage—is probably a mistake for 
Lord Egremont (George, 6th Earl, the famous 
art patron. No such title as Lord Irmerville 
exists or ever existed in the British peerage. 
Not having access to the manuscript I can- 
not tell what nobleman is actually named. 
“T hear, that Lady I, Campbell’s proceed- 
ings furnish matter of conversation for all 
Edinburgh” is obviously mistranscribed. 
Perhaps Lady J. Campbell is meant, but I 
do not understand the reference. 

These notes are drawn simply from avail- 
able peerages and from the DNB. I have 
made no attempt to annotate exhaustively, 
e.g., to explain “ Fox’s commencement of 
his History,” but then I am not the editor 


of the letter. A FRIEND OF ACCURACY. 


T. S. ELIOT: HIS USE OF 
WYCHERLEY AND POPE 


(COMMENTATORS on T. S. Eliot have 
observed that Portrait of a Lady reflects 
his reading of the French symbolists, and 
that when he wrote Gerontion he was chiefly 
under the influence of the Jacobean and late 
Elizabethan dramatists. Both poems, how- 
ever, contain echoes of many works from 
traditions other than these, and an aware- 
ness of such echoes enriches one’s reading 
experience. No one, as far as I know, has 
pointed out the echo of Wycherley in 
Portrait of a Lady and of Pope in Geron- 
tion. 
The protagonist in Portrait of a Lady, a 
fashionable, over-civilized individual, rejects 
passion. He retreats from it to the dis- 
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tractions of the “sporting page” and the 
“tobacco trance.” Toward the end of the 
poem he reflects ironically on the sterility of 
his existence: 

And I must borrow every changing shape 

To find expression . . . dance, dance 

Like a dancing bear, 

Cry like a parrot, chatter like an ape. 
In William Wycherley’s The Plain Dealer 
the lecherous Olivia has deceived Manly, her 
forthright lover, and is carrying on a flirta- 
tion with the fops Novel and Lord 
Plausible. Novel and Plausible, like Eliot’s 
protagonist, are fashionable and sterile, and 
incapable of real passion. In Scene One of 
the Second Act Manly and his friend Free- 
man overhear Olivia jesting with Novel and 
Plausible. Freeman observes that 


she takes up with the pert and common- 

place flattery of these fluttering parrots of 

the town, apes and echoes of men only. 
The moral judgement passed in Wycherley 
is similar to that in Eliot, and the reminis- 
cence of Wycherley reinforces and enriches 
Eliot’s meaning. 

In Gerontion the protagonist reflects that 

My house is a decayed house, 

And the Jew squats on the window sill, the owner, 

Spawned in some estaminet of Antwerp, 

Blistered in Brussels, patched and peeled in 

London. 
Western civilization, we infer, is morally dis- 
ordered and is characterized by degradation 
and squalor. 

In Book III of Pope’s The Dunciad, 
Cibber, in a dream, visits the underworld, 
where he meets the ghost of Settle, his pre- 
decessor as king of the dunces. Settle con- 
ducts Cibber to a mountain, from which 
they survey the past, present and future 
triumphs of ignorance and disorder. Civil- 
ization, in the poem, is associated with the 
classical order of Rome, darkness with the 
defeat of Rome by “ gothic” and monkish 
superstition. Settle describes “gray hair’d 
Synods damning books unread,” and 
“Phidias broken, and Apelles burn’d.” He 
then turns to England and sees it too 
succumb to the darkness: 

Behold yon isle, by palmers, pilgrims trod, 

Men bearded, bald, cowl’d, uncowl'’d, shod, 

unshod, 

Peel’d, patch’d, and pye-bald, linsey-woolsey 

brothers 
Il. 113-115 


In The Dunciad as in Gerontion civilization 
succumbs to squalor and disorder. The echo 


Reed, 


of “ Peel’d, patch’d”’ in Gerontion, used to 
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suggest the squalor of the present, adds 
resonance to Eliot’s bitter satire. 


JEFFERY P. Harr. 


ISAAC REED’S “ THEATRICAL 
OBITUARY ” 


HE following obituary comprises a lis 
collected from about 1799, by Isaac 


the biographer and Shakespeare 
editor, and apparently obtained after his 
death (probably at the great Reed Library 
Sale in 1807) by William Haslewood, who 
sent it to John Field on January 1, 1813, 
The manuscript is now in the Boston Public 
Library (from which it is reproduced by 
permission), along with the following letter: 


Mr. Haslewood’s Compliments to Mr. 
Field sends him herewith the Obituary of 
persons belonging to the Theatres. H. 
conceives there must be several names that 
would give interest to the list, such as pro- 
prietors, property men, &c and to whos 
respective names it would be easy to add 
their designation: but of these H. has as 


yet obtained very few. Several Christian 
names are wanting as well as some dates 
to those already inserted. The difficulty 
of collecting the names will no doubt 
make 200 appear worth printing though 
it must be certain that such a list is 


deficient. 


Jan Ist 1813 


48 Conduit St. Hanover Square 


As “ H.” says, the list is deficient. Besides 
the names included below, Reed also noted 
many theatrical people for whom he never 
found the date of death. These I have 
omitted, and I have regularized abbrevia- 


tions and punctuation throughout. 


Theatrical Obituary 
Anderson, Mr. Ob. 15 April 1767. 


Arne, Dr. Thomas Augustine. Ob. 5 March 


1778. 


Arthur, John. Ob. 8 April 1772. 
Baddeley, Robert. Ob. 20 Nov. 1794. 
Barrington, Mr. Ob. 24 Jan. 1773. 

Barry, Spranger. Ob. 11 Jan. 1777. _ 
Barry, Thos. His son. Ob. circa April 1768. 
Barry, Mrs. W. Ob. 13 Oct. 1771. 
Bencraft, James. Ob. 10 Jan. 1765. 
Bennet, Mr. Ob. 29 Aug. 1768. 

Berry, Edward. Ob. 8 Jan. 1760. 


Blakes, Mr. Ob. 6 May 1763. 
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Booth, Barton. Born 1681. Ob. 10 May 
1733. 
Booth, Mrs. Hester (Miss Santlow). Ob. 15 


Jan. 1773. 
Bowman, Mr. Ob. March 1739. At 88. 
Bracegirdle, Mrs. Ob. 12 Sept. 1748. 
Buchanan, Mrs. Ob. 28 Nov. 1736. 

Bullock, Mrs. (Daur. of Wilks by Mrs. 
Rogers; Widow of Ch. Bullock). Ob. 11 
March 1739. 

Burton, Mr. Ob. 3 May 1772. 

Burton, Miss. Ob. 2 Nov. 1771. 

Chapman, Thomas. Ob. 14 July 1747. 

Charke, Charlotte. Ob. 20 April 1760. 

Chetwood, William Rufus. Ob. 3 March 
1766. 

Cibber, Colley. Ob. 11 Dec. 1757. 

Cibber, Susanah Maria. Ob. 31 Jan. 1766. 

Cibber, Theophilus. Ob. Oct. 1758, circa 
28th. 

Clive, Catherine. Ob. 5 Dec. 1785. 

Clough, Mr. Ob. 2 July 1770. 

Collins, William. Ob. 30 March 1763. 

Condel, Miss. Ob. May 1759. 

Costello, Mr. Ob. 9 Aug. 1766. 

Crawford, Anne. Ob. 29 Nov. 1801. 

Cross, Richard. Ob. 20 Feb. 1760. 

Cross, Mrs. Ob. 4 April 1737. 

Cunningham, John. Ob. Oct. 1773. 

Davies, Thomas. Ob. 5 May 1785. 

Dawson, Anne. Ob. 9 June 1767. 

Delane, Dennis. Ob. 1 April 1750. 

Derrick, Samuel. Ob. 28 March 1769. 

Dexter, Mr. Ob. circa Aug. 1764. 

Dodd, Martha. Ob. Oct. 1769. 

Dorman, Mrs. Ob. 12 April 1773. 

Dunstall, John. Ob. 31 Dec. 1778. 

—— Mrs., his wife. Ob. circa June 

Edwin, John. Ob. 31 Oct. 1790. 

Elliott, Miss Anne. Ob. 30 May 1769. 

Elrington, Francis. Ob. circa Aug. 1746. 

Estcourt, Richard. Ob. Aug. 1712. 

Este, William. Ob. 25 Jan. 1743. 

Fielding, Mr. Ob. 19 Aug. 1738. 

Finch, The Honorable Elizabeth (formerly 
Younger). Ob. 24 Nov. 1762. 

Fitzgerald, Mrs. (formerly Miss Radley). 
Ob. 11 Aug. 1772. 

Fleetwood, Mr. Ob. 10 April 1784. 

Foote, Samuel. Ob. 20 Oct. 1777. 

Frodsham, Bridge. 21 Oct. 1768. 

Garrick, David. Ob. 20 Jan. 1779. 

Gentleman, Francis. Ob. 18 Dec. 1784. 

Gibson, William. Ob. 21 Aug. 1771. 

Giffard, Henry. Ob. 20 Oct. 1772. 
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Glover, Frederick William. Ob. 25 Feb. 
1787. 

Griffin, Benjamin. Ob. 18 Feb. 1740. 

Hale, Mr. Ob. 21 Aug. 1746. 

Hallam, Mrs. Ob. 5 June 1740. 

Harper, John. Ob. Jan. 1742. 

Hart, Charles. Ob. Aug. 1683. 

Havard, William. Ob. 28 Jan. 1778. 

Haywood, Eliza. Ob. 25 Feb. 1756. 

Henderson, John. Ob. 25 Nov. 1785. 

Heron, Mary. Ob. 5 March 1736. 

Hippesley, John. Ob. 12 Feb. 1748. 

Holland, Charles. Ob. 7 Dec. 1769. 

Horton, Mrs. Ob. 4 Dec. 1756. 

Houghton, Miss. Ob. 6 Dec. 1771. 

Hulet, Charles. Ob. 8 Oct. 1735. 

Johnson, Benjamin. Ob. 31 July 1742. At 
77 


Johnson, Samuel (Hurlothrumbo). Ob. 3 
May 1773. 

Lacy, Charles. Ob. circa Dec. 1757. 

Lacy, Mrs. (formerly Willoughby). Ob. 11 


Nov. 1768. 

Laguerre, John. Ob. 28 March 1748. 

Lee, John. Ob. 19 Feb. 1781. 

Lee, Mrs., his wife. Ob. circa Aug. 1770. 

Lee, Lewes Charles. Ob. 22 July 1803. 

Lessingham, Mrs. (Her real name was 
Hemet. See Hampsted Chyard.) Ob. 13 
March 1783. 

Leveridge, Richard. Ob. 22 March 1758. 
At 88. 

Love, James (alias Dance). Ob. circa 1774. 

Lowe, Thomas. Ob. 1 March 1783. 

Lyon, William. Ob. 15 Sept. 1748. 

Macklin, Miss. Ob. 3 July 1781. 

Macklin, Mrs. Ob. 28 Dec. 1758. 

Martin, John. Ob. 24 June 1764. 

Miles, Francis (“ Harlequin”). Ob. 15 April 
1771 


Miller, Joseph. Ob. 16 Aug. 1738. 

Mills, John. Ob. 17 Dec. 1736. 

Mills, William. Ob. 17 April 1750. 

Mills, Mrs. (formerly Burchell, afterwards 
Vincent). Ob. 9 May 1802. 

Milward, Joseph. Ob. 6 Feb. 1744. 

Morris, Miss. Ob. 1 May 1769. 

Mossop, Henry. Ob. 27 Dec. 1774. 

Mozeen, Thomas. Ob. 28 March 1768. 

Neale, Charles. Ob. Jan. 1750. 

Nossiter, Miss. Ob. 28 April 1759. 

Oates, Mr. Ob. 7 Sept. 1751. 

Palmer, John. Ob. 23 May 1768. 

Palmer, John. Ob. 2 Aug. 1798. 

Phillips, Thomas. Ob. Jan. 1768. 
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Pinkethman, William, Junr. Ob. 15 May 
1740. 

Pinto, Mrs. (formerly Brent). Ob. 10 April 
1802. 

Pope, Mrs. Eliz. Ob. 15 March 1797. 

Pope, Mrs. Maria. Ob. 18 June 1803. 

Porter, Mary. Ob. 24 Feb. 1765. 

Powell, William. Ob. 3 July 1769. 

Pritchard, Mrs. Ob. 20 Aug. 1768. 

Quin, James. Ob. 21 Jan. 1766. 

Reddish, Samuel. Ob. 31 Dec. 1785. 

Rich, John. Ob. 24 Nov. 1761. At 69. 

Ridout, Isaac. Ob. 27 April 1761. 

Ridout, Mrs. Ob. 22 Jan. 1756. 

Robertson, James. Ob. 18 Aug. 1795. 

Ryan, Lucy. Ob. 14 Aug. 1760. 

Salway, Thomas. Ob. 6 April 1743. 

Shepard, Charles. Ob. 23 Aug. 1748. 

Sheridan, Thomas. Ob. 14 Aug. 1788. 

Sparks, Luke. Ob. 29 Dec. 1768. 

Stevens, George Alexander. Ob. 6 Sept. 
1784. 

Taswell, Mr. Ob. 8 Jan. 1759. 

Turbutt, Robert. Ob. 26 Feb. 1746. 

Vaughan, Henry. Ob. 13 Jan. 1779. 

Walker, Thomas. Ob. 5 June 1744. 

Ward, Mrs. Ob. 9 March 1771. 

Webster, Anthony. Ob. 12 July 1780. 

Weller, Mrs. Elizth. Ob. 5 May 1770. 

Wetherill, Robert. Ob. 5 June 1743. 

White, Mr. (C. G.). Ob. 30 Jan. 1766. 

Wilkinson, Tate. Ob. 25 Aug. 1803. 

Willis, Mrs. Ob. 9 May 1739. 

Winstone, Richard. Ob. 11 Dec. 1787. 

Woffington, Mrs. Margaret. Ob. 28 March 
1760. 

Woodward, Henry. Ob. 17 April 1777. 

Younger, Joseph. Ob. 3 Sept. 1784. 


CLAUDE E. Jones. 


NOTE ON PICTURE OF GEORGE III 
AT DEENE 


"THE small portrait of George III review- 

ing troops in Hyde Park at Deene Park 
is by the French artist David Morrier 
(1705?-1770). There are several allusions to 
him in “The Reminiscences of Henry 
Angelo” (2 vols. ed. H. Lavers Smith B.A. 
1904). Angelo says he was “ much employed 
by the royal family, and by many of the 
nobility. He painted a great number of 
small pictures of our cavalry, in the time of 
George the Second, many of which are still 
preserved as graphic curiosities.” He was 
employed by William, Duke of Cumberland, 





who settled on him an annuity of £209, 
Angelo further says “ Brompton, a portrait 
painter in small, frequently joined his talent 
with Morrier, and put the figures on the 
horses. A Collection of these might be made 
from the many pictures by these artists, 
scattered about in the galleries of oy 
nobility, or rather, in the family mansions 
of the great, as old fashioned pictures of 
military scarcecrows”. Richard Brompton 
(died 1782) may well have painted the figures 
in the Deene picture. 

Both artists got into financial difficulties; 
Morrier dying in the Fleet, and Brompton 
having his debts paid by the Empres 
Catherine of Russia, who made him her 
Court Painter. Angelo _ further says 
‘** Morrier particularly excelled in the back- 
ground in painting cavalry reviews”. 
Brompton and Morrier painted together an 
equestrian portrait of Lord Pembroke (at 
Wilton) with his regiment “ well represented 
manceuvring ” in the background. en 


LEIGH HUNT ON WALT WHITMAN: 
A NEW LETTER 


N an article published more than eighty 
years ago, S. R. Townshend Mayer 
included extracts from a letter written by 
Charles Ollier to Leigh Hunt in “ February 
of 1856.” Ollier had been reading Whit 
man’s Leaves of Grass (1st ed., 1855), “ just 
arrived from New York,” and he was 
extremely enthusiastic: “Walt is al 
American—a sensualist—a rough—a rowdy 
—a Kosmos (this is odd)—a poet—a human- 
ist—an egotist—a transcendentalist—and 4 
philosopher. Except the first book ever 
written (and who can tell what that was’), 
Walt has given to the world the most 
original book ever composed.” His purpos 
seemed to be “the universal reconcilement 
of things.” Although Ollier granted that the 
American was “ occasionally ‘ slangy’ and 
vulgar, with his Yankeeisms and plain 
speaking,” and foresaw that ‘‘ Walt is sur 
to be laughed at and derided,” he thought 
that the power in Whitman’s work wai 
apparent: “ Very few things in the English 
language are so fine—so strong—so juicy~ 
so marrowy—so eloquent as some of Walt 
passages.” Ollier concluded his remarks by 
‘S. R. Townshend Mayer, “ Leigh Hunt and 


Charles Ollier,” St. James’s Magazine and United 
Empire Review, N.S. XIV (1875), 407-9. 
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mentioning that his son Edmund had 
“written a review of him for the Leader 
which I hope will be in this week.’” 

Mayer then turned to Charles Ollier’s next 
letter to Leigh Hunt. He mentioned nothing 
of Hunt’s reply, with which he quite possibly 
was not familiar. This is obviously the letter 
now in the Pierpont Morgan Library® which 
is dated simply ‘“‘Hammersmith Feb. 20.” 
Hunt was living in his last abode, 7 Corn- 
wall Road, and he was, as he indicated, busy 
collecting materials for The Book of the 
Sonnet, which was not to be published until 
1867, and even then without the Italian 
poems which Hunt mentioned at this point.° 
The significant part of the letter which 
follows would seem to be Hunt’s comments 
on Whitman’s poems, which, though not 
extensive, are direct and place him clearly 
on the side of the majority of the British 
public at this time. 


Hammersmith Feb. 20 
My Dear Ollier, 


I cannot but write you a word of 
thanks, to say that I see all about Whit- 
man, & wonder how I could have mistaken 
your tone. He is a true poet, I dare say, 
in the rough, possessing the right element- 
ary universality, though, for want of 
discipline, not yet a Kosmos (which is 
order) & therefore in chance of chaotically 
going out. But let us hope the best for 
his large charities— 

I forgot to say in my last, that Colonel 
Thomas has asked me for the copy of 
verses which I had hoped, you know, to 
get into a Magazine, or the Wilding 
Gazette, & which, I think, is in your 
possession. If so, be kind enough to let 
me have it with the Clytemnestra, when 
the latter comes. 


*“ Transatlantic Latter-Day Poetry,” The Leader, 
No. 324 (June 7, 1856), pp. 547-8. Edmund's 
appreciation of Whitman was at best qualified. 

*For permission to print this letter I wish to 
thank Mr. Frederick B. Adams, Jr., and the Pier- 
pont Morgan Library. 

‘The Book of the Sonnet, ed. Leigh Hunt and 
S, Adams Lee, 2 vols., Boston, Roberts Brothers, 


*Louis Landré (Leigh Hunt [Paris, 1936], II, 460) 
Suggests that these Italian sonnets were intended 
for a further work, but from Hunt's letter to S. 
Adams Lee dated March 7, 1856 (Luther A. 
Brewer, My Leigh Hunt Library: Holograph 
Letters [Iowa City, 1938], 337-8), it appears that 
Hunt conceived of this Italian collection as part 


of the same work, which of course he did not live 
to see in print. 
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Pardon also, for haste, this horrid 
scrawl. But indeed you have more than 
pardoned it before-hand, in requesting me 
not to write till after Friday. The truth 
however is, that I see I shall not be able to 
send off my packet, till another Friday, 
materials have so pressed upon me. The 
selection is Italian as well as English, and 
thus all my Parnasso Italiano is again 
sunnily shining on me.—Poor Mrs. H. has 
been having boils as well as myself, but is 
otherwise better than she has been of late. 
Love to dear Mrs. Ollier and all of 


You from your affectionate friend 
Leigh Hunt 


WILLIAM H. MARSHALL. 
University of Pennsylvania. 


ON BALZAC’S “ PERE GORIOT” 


A SATISFACTORY interpretation of 

Balzac’s Pére Goriot would depend, it 
seems to this writer, on a reading of the final 
two paragraphs of the work in relation to 
the whole structure. Majority opinion would 
have us read the novel as a tragedy in which 
Eugéne de Rastignac “ develops unexpected 
traits of ambition, covetousness and vanity 
under the pressure of the luxurious and 
corrupt life of the capital”* of France. On 
this basis, we see Eugéne at the end of the 
tale mature in the ways of the world, ready 
to enter the “humming hive” of corrupt 
society, eager to get out of it everything that 
he desired in terms of personal satisfaction 
and gratification, militant in his own belief 
that he would not allow society to manipu- 
late him as it had old Goriot. His education 
was now complete; he had made the 
“proper” connections and was well on his 
way in Parisian society, corrupt though it 
be. This interpretation, acceptable to most 
readers of Balzac, seems to the present 
writer to misinterpret and misconstrue the 
fundamental influence of Father Goriot on 
the life of Eugéne, in terms of the latter’s 
“ education.” 

There is, then, another reading of the final 
two paragraphs of this work that results in 
a more fundamental consistency with the 
total structure. In reality, this is a story of 


*E. K. Brown, Introduction to Pére Goriot, 
Modern Library, 1950, x. Succeeding page refer- 
ences will be cited in this edition. 
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a young man of twenty-one years of age 
who undergoes a significant change from 
naivété to purpose under the influence of a 
totally new environment. In the course of 
events, as we watch Eugéne in his contacts 
with Goriot, Goriot’s daughters, Delphine 
and Anastasia, Vautrin and the Viscountess, 
it becomes apparent that his “ education ” 
will lead him in one of two directions: that 
exemplified by the $Mephistophelean 
Vautrin, who urged him to succeed at any 
cost, or that poignantly revealed by the 
miserable life and death of Pére Goriot, 
about whom Eugéne makes the significant 
observation: ‘‘ He’s the superior of us all” 
(p. 85). The influence of Vautrin, aided and 
abetted as it is by the additional pernicious 
influence of the modern Lear’s two ungrate- 
ful daughters, is at first a strong one upon 
Eugéne, but he is finally able to overcome 
it: 
. . . Eugéne had examined his conscience 
too gravely that day; and the arrest of 
Vautrin, revealing to him the depth of the 
abyss into which he had almost fallen, 
had too much reinforced his nobler feel- 
ings and his sense of delicacy; he could 
not yield to the caressing way in which 
the baroness was trying to refute the 
scruples of his honor (p. 215). 
On the other hand, the ennobling influence 
of old Goriot awakens Eugéne ultimately to 
a more wholesome view of life, its duties 
and obligations and perhaps even its true 
meaning. Listening to the lamentations of 
the dying old man, Eugéne concludes: 
“There is a God! Oh, yes! There is a 
God and He has made a better world for us 
to go to, or this earth of ours is without 
meaning. If it hadn’t been so tragic I should 
break out weeping, but I feel such a sense 
of oppression over my heart and my 
stomach ” (p. 275). To the ungrateful and 
callous daughters, who will not attend their 
father’s dying moments, Eugéne speaks re- 
proachfully: “‘ Even if you were at the point 
of death . . . you should drag yourself to 
your father’s side” (p. 278). Their ingrati- 
tude is completed, in Eugéne’s mind, when 
the girls send two carriages with armorial 
bearings, empty, to follow the funeral pro- 
cession to Pére la Chaise. It is at this point 
that Eugene “dropped . . . the last of his 
youthful tears” (p. 288), and declared, as 
he viewed “the region of that high society 
in which he had sought to make his way... , 
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‘Between us the battle is joined hence. 
forward ’” (p. 289). He had now determine 
that the society that had brought old Gorig: 
to this pitiful end was evil and corrupt an 
worth battling against. Of this world fe 
had earlier remarked to a friend: ‘ What. 
ever evil you hear of society, believe it; there 
is no one, not even a Juvenal, who could 
paint the horror of it, covered though it be 
with gold and precious stone” (p. 262), 

With this in mind, the final paragraph of 
the novel is not to be read ironically, but 
literally. “ And as a first act in challenge of 
Society, Eugéne went to dine with the 
Baroness de Nucingen.” Would it not te 
perfectly logical that, after determining to 
battle the corrupt Parisian society that had 
ruthlessly driven old Goriot to his death, he 
should decide to begin that battle in the life 
of Delphine, the Baroness de Nucingen, with 
whom he was deeply in love? In time he 
might be able to convince her of the corrup- 
tion of the society in which she lived and 
moved, the influence of which had led to her 
unconscionable ingratitude toward her 
father. 


This interpretation would argue, then, that 
considered as a whole and a work in itself, 
the novel, Pére Goriot, is not a tragedy but 
rather a work of limited seriousness in which 
the central character, Eugéne de Rastignac, 
in a new environment, moves from naivété 
to knowledge and experience, from innocent 
drifting to purposeful living. 


Eugene, now wholly alone, took a few 
steps to gain the highest point in th 
cemetery, and looked out on Paris winding 
its length along the two banks of th 
Seine, in which its lights were beginning 
to be reflected. His eyes were fixed almos 
avidly on the area between the colum 
in the Place Vendome and the dome of the 
Invalides, the region of that high sociely 
in which he had sought to make his way. 
Upon this humming hive he cast a look 
which seemed already to suck the hone 
from it, and he gave utterance to thes 
portentous words: ‘“ Between us the battle 
is joined henceforward.” 

And as a first act in challenge of Society 
Eugene went to dine with the Baroness ¢ 
Nucingen. 


Pere Goriot, Honoré de Balzac 
C. HoBarT EDGREN. 
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JOHN PAYNE COLLIER AND THE 
PERCY SOCIETY 


[* 1841 the Percy Society published its first 
volume of ‘Early English Poetry, 
Ballads, and Popular Literature of the 
Middle Ages, edited from Original Manu- 
sripts and Scarce Publications.’ Henry 
Crabb Robinson has a note in his diary that 
the Society’s first year’s publications are 
“very unpleasant books, not one do I 
recollect that has given me any pleasure.” 

The first paper printed by the new Society 
was of ‘Old Ballads from early printed 
copies of the utmost rarity, now for the first 
time collected,’ edited by John Payne Collier. 
In all there were twenty-five of these old 
ballads, extending over 131 pages. 

Collier's introduction stated that the 
ballads are “reprinted from the original 
broadsides which were published at various 
dates between the middle of the sixteenth 
and the beginning of the seventeenth 
centuries. Nearly all of them are from the 
only existing copies, and of the few which 
are not absolutely unique not more than 
two or three impressions are known... . 
The ballads are reprinted precisely as they 
stand in the old copies.” 

With one or two possible but very doubt- 
ful exceptions, it can be asserted without 
hesitation that the twenty-five ballads were 
the invention of the editor himself. Collier 
was a facile writer of verse, but it was verse 
which lacked imagination, and on examina- 
tion betrays its origin. Moreover, it not 
seldom bordered on that unpleasantness of 
which Crabb Robinson complained.’ In 
subsequent years some of Collier’s contribu- 
tions to the Transactions of the Shakespeare 
Society showed the same characteristics. It 
is surprising that the many serious minded 
members of the two Societies did not make 
an effective protest against the printing of 
the stuff they were asked to accept as genuine 
work of its time. Had they done so, the 
activities of Collier would have been made 
to cease before he had confused the whole 
field of Shakespearean research. 

With two exceptions, Collier allows 
teaders to think that the transcripts come 


‘There is one other reference in Miss Morley’s 
edition of Crabb Robinson's diary to the Percy 
Papers. He describes ‘Westward for Smelts’ in 
Vol. 22 (p. 811) as “ unusually gross and without 


Wit”. The offender in this case, however, was J. O. 
Halliwell. 
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from broadsides in his possession. When 
and where he obtained them he does not say, 
nor does he indicate their ultimate resting 
place. One ballad he says is in the library 
of the Society of Antiquaries. Another—the 
first of the 25—he prints from a transcript 
which was “in the collection of the late Mr 
Heber.” He dates it between 1548 and 
1561, and assigns it to the “ humorous and 
severe pen of the celebrated John Skelton.” 
It is entitled: ‘The Maner of the World 
now a Dayes’. “This highly curious and 
amusing picture of the times when it was 
written” was not printed until after the 
death of its author. 

So many poynted caps 

Lased with double flaps 

And so gay felted hats 

Sawe I never. 

So many good lessons 

So many good sermons 

And so few devocions 

Sawe I never. 

“The late Mr Heber” was a friend on 
whose collection Collier drew often, and 
being dead was relieved from having to 
answer for the genuineness of any docu- 
ments which may once have been in his 
possession. If this one had ever been in Mr 
Heber’s collection, it is certain that it came 
there from Collier himself. 

To take some of the other ballads in the 
order in which they were printed: 

No. 4 is ‘An epitaph upon the death of 
Kyng Edward’ said to have been written 
soon after the burial of the king in 1553, 
but not printed until the 2nd year of Mary’s 
reign. It is lame and uninspired. 

Adewe pleasure 

Gone is our treasure 

Morning may be our mirth 

For Edward our King 

That rose did spring 

Is vaded and lyeth in earth, 

Therfore morne we may 

Both night and day 

And in hart we may be full sad. 
No. 5 is ‘A new mery balad of a maid that 
wold mary wyth a servyng man’ said to 
have been written about 1558: 

Oh Lorde, how the herte in my bealie doth hoppe 

When I here that serving men be come to towne 

Streight some resortes to my mistres shoppe 

There merelie talking by me sitting downe. 

Of lovers fame they maye well weare the crowne 

Wherfore let all the worlde saie what they can 

I wyl have to my husband a servinge man. 

No. 7 ‘The cruel assault of God’s Fort.’ 
“This highly interesting ballad celebrates 
under the form of an allegory many of the 
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Reformers and their enemies, and was no 
doubt written by John Awdeley, the printer. 
The subject and treatment fix its date quite 
early in the reign of Elizabeth, perhaps in 
1559 or 1560.” 

By Edward the sixt of England kyng 

A fort was made gods truth to shield 

In whose lyfe time by good rulyng 

Both friend and foe to it dyd yelde. 


Forth came Rogers, Hooper and Sanders 
Upon the walles the forte to fende 

We yelde not (said they) to such destroyers 
But fight we will unto the ende. 


And bishop Cranmer though with gyle 
The enmies stole him from the fort 
Yet boldly fought with them a whyle 
And folowed his mates in lyke sort. 


Now scale the walles (quoth Bonner then) 
Behold the captaines we have slaine. 
Ransack the fort, destroy all men, 
Both women and children, let none remaine. 
The ‘Cruel Assault’ has 47 verses in all. 
No. 8. ‘A new balet entituled How to 
wyve well.’ This, Collier says, is preserved 
in the library of the ‘ Antiquarian Society ’. 
It would be astonishing if it could now be 
found in Burlington House. 
Wher is ther suche a foe 
In other kynde of lyf? 
No foe mai doutelesse be comparde 
Unto the wicked wyf. 


And though somes hape have bin 
Full faythfull wyves to finde 

Yet let the bade styll bere the blame 
That so growe out of kynd. 


You maydens al, that wives do mind 
In time to come to be. 

Endever your selfe that eche of you 
A faythfull wyfe may be. 

No. 12. ‘A proper newe balade expres- 
syng the fames concerning a warning to all 
London dames’, by Stephen Peell. ‘“ The 
Rev. Alexander Dyce was probably not 
acquainted with the existence of any such 
writer as Stephen Peell.” Collier, who 
never failed to have a tilt at Mr Dyce when- 
ever he found, or could make, an oppor- 
tunity, suggests that he was “ father to the 
distinguished poet George Peele ” 

The last verse seems to have no bearing 
on the theme of the rest: 

Therfore remember me 

What I have sayd to yee, 

And thus the Lorde preserve the Queene 
Long space with us to live and raigne, 
As we are all bound incessantlie 

To desyre with prayr both night and day 
God to preserve her majestie 

Amen, let all her good subjects say. 
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Four of Collier's ballads were unnece. 
sarily offensive to Roman Catholics: 

No. 14 ‘A letter to Rome to declare to 
the Pope John Felton his freend is hangi 
in a rope. . 

No. 15 ‘ vy lamentation from Rome how 

the Pope doth bewayle that rebelles jy 

England can not prevayle.’ 

No. 18 ‘A free admonition without any 

fees to warne the papistes to beware of 

three trees.’ (‘three trees’ are explained 
by Collier as the ‘triple gallow-tree’,) 

No. 21 ‘A proper new ballad breefely 

declaring the death and execution of [4 

most wicked traitors who suffered death 

in Lincolnes Inne Fielde neere London, 

the 20 and 21 September 1586’. 


It would indeed be strange if these ballad 
did not rouse the suspicions of some 
members of the Society. Many lines are 
crude and vulgar. 

No. 17. ‘A very lamentable and wofull 
discours of the fierce fluds whiche lately 
flowed in Bedfordshire, in Lincolnshire and 
in many other places with the great losses of 
sheep and other cattel, the 5 of October 
1570.’ 

“The subsequent ballad gives us the 
earliest notice of that extraordinarily 
popular actor Richard Tarlton whose name 
is subscribed as the author of it. ... lt 
seems probable that he had obtained some 
reputation prior to the following temporary 
effusion . . . for it certainly has little merit 
as an original composition.” 

Upon the Saboth day 

We were amazed all 

In church we could not pray 

But in the judgement hall. 

We were assembled there 

With praiers most devout 

To God with many a tere 

To tame the river stout. 
Collier wrote a great deal elsewhere abou! 
Tarlton. That this ballad had little merits 
certain. It might also have been said tha 
the subject was a curious one for a popular 
actor to write about. 

No. 25. ‘A lamentable dittie compost 
upon the death of Robert Lord Devereut, 
late Earle of Essex, who was beheaded it 
the Tower of London, upon Ashwednesda) 
in the morning 1601.’ (Note: in any cot 
temporary account the year would be givet 
as 1600.) 

To the tune of Welladay. 


“The subsequent ballad was not publishel 
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until James I came to the throne... . It 
gives some new and probably then well 
known particulars regarding the Earl of 
Fssex and his deameanour before and at his 
execution which are omitted by Camden 
and other authorities. The tune of Wella- 
day... is not mentioned by Mr W. Chappell 
in his National English Airs.” 

You noble lords, quoth he 

Welladay Welladay 

That must the witnesse be 

Of this my death, . 

Know I never loved Papistrye 

But did it still defye 

And Essex thus did dye 

Heere in this place. 


I have a sinner been 
Welladay Welladay 

Yet never wrongd my Queene 

In all my life. 

My God I did offend 

Which grieves me at my end 

May all the rest amend 

I doe forgive them. 


Then his headsman did his part 
Cruelly, Cruelly, 
He was never seene to start 
For all the blowes. 
His soule it is at rest 
In heaven among the blest 
Where God send us to rest 
When it shall please him. 
God save the King. 

Collier had made a collection of papers 
relating to Essex and his rebellion, but does 
not name the writer of this ballad, and 
passes it off as anonymous. The ‘new 
particulars ’ to which he refers are non- 
existent. 

The extracts which have been given are a 
fair example of the ballads printed by 
Collier. They supply evidence that the 
authorship of all was the same, and there 
can be no doubt that Collier, whose inven- 
tiveness was failing as he neared the end, 
was their author. Besides producing new 
writers of whom he claims ‘ no one has ever 
heard’, among them Stephen Peell (Nos. 12 
and 14), Robert Seall (No. 16), and Ralph 
Norris (No. 19), Collier does not hesitate to 
say of his broadsides that some are ‘ nowhere 
mentioned’ (Nos. 10, 11 and 23), or ‘ until 
now have never been heard of ’ (No. 15). 

Collier makes the last of the ballads the 
latest in date (1600 O.S.). All the rest he 
dates between 1550 and 1600, more coming 
in the third quarter of the century than the 
fourth. Where then had they been preserved 
before he obtained them? 
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Collier is an enigma. His industry was 
great but misapplied. His knowledge of the 
field in which he worked was wide, and 
would have given him a great reputation, 
had he not chosen to stray from the path of 


rectitude. SYDNEY RACE. 


AN INTERVIEW WITH THACKERAY 


OHN ESTEN COOKE, the American 
novelist, interviewed W. M. Thackeray 
in Richmond, Virginia, in 1855. Cooke’s 
report of the interview was published under 
the title of ““ An Hour with Thackeray” in 
Appleton’s Journal’ more than twenty years 
after the event. Cooke was deeply impressed 
by the disparity between the real Thackeray, 
whom he found to be courteous and cordial, 
and the popular conception of the English 
novelist as a cold, cynical misanthrope. 

Cooke questioned Thackeray at length 
about his methods of composition, and the 
article throws some light on Thackeray’s 
technique. He wrote only in the morning, 
according to Cooke, because he became so 
excited by his work that he could not 
possibly sleep until many hours after he 
finished. Thackeray was accustomed to 
dictate his novels; all of Pendennis and 
Henry Esmond were composed in this 
fashion. He admitted that the former novel 
lagged in the middle: “I had an attack of 
illness about the time I reached that part of 
the book and could not make it any better 
than it is.”” 

Thackeray expressed certain literary pre- 
dilections to Cooke, e.g. his admiration for 
Dumas (indeed, Thackeray would have 
made literary capital himself out of 
D’Artagnan’s “ Memoires”’ had not Dumas 
anticipated him). Unlike the authors of an 
earlier century, he disliked Don Quixote 
which depressed him. Asked about his future 
plans, Thackeray spoke of The Virginians 
and revealed his approach to historical fiction. 
It would take him two years of research 
before he could start to write, for “I can’t 
write upon a subject I know nothing of. I 
am obliged to read up on it and get my 
ideas.”* 

Perhaps the most interesting comments 
made by Thackeray on his own work refer 
to Vanity Fair. He thought that the finest 

* John Esten Cooke. “* An Hour with Thackeray,” 
Appleton’s Journal [New Series] VII (Sept. 1879), 


248-254. 
* 70. 2513. * 1b. 253. 
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section of the novel came towards the end 
where Becky associated with Bohemians in 
garrets. Thackeray felt that he shared 
Becky’s tastes. ‘I like what are called 
Bohemians and fellows of that sort... . 
They are more natural and unconven- 
tional . . .“* Like a veteran interviewee, 
Thackeray turned aside Cooke’s brashest 
query. When he was asked the question 
over which critics of his fiction have long 
disputed, whether or not Becky killed Jos, 
the author refused to do away with the 
novel’s ambiguity. Thackeray appeared to 
ponder the problem, then responded, “I 
don’t know.” ERIC SOLOMON. 
“7b. Di. 


NORWAY MILE: A LINGUISTIC 
NOTE 


ABSENT from OED and NED is a nautical 
term of some note. The term, Norway 
mile, was used by Edgar Allan Poe in 1841 
in his short story “A Descent into the 
Maelstrom ” as follows: 
When the stream is most boistrous, and 
its fury heightened by a storm, it is 
dangerous to come within a Norway mile 
of it.’ 
The term is defined by Bradley, Beatty, and 
Long as being “about four and a half 


English miles.” R. BAIRD SHUMAN. 
Drexel Institute of Technology. 


? Poe, op. cit., Graham’s Magazine, XVIII (May, 
1841), 236; Poe, Tales (New York, 1849), 87. 

?Sculley Bradley, R. C. Beatty, E. H. Long, The 
American Tradition in Literature (New York, 1956), 
I, 656, note 7. 


DE STAEL, COUNT MUNSTER, 
AND THE RUSSIAN 


JIN the Oxford Dictionary of Quotations 
(London, i941) on page 523 is the 
quotation: “ An intelligent Russian once re- 
marked to us, ‘Every country has its own 
constitution; ours is absolutism moderated 
by assassination.’” The quotation is taken 
from Political Sketches of the State of 
Europe, 1184-1867, ed. 1868, p. 10, written by 
Georg Herbert, Count Miinster. However, 
an unpublished letter by the American 
novelist Augusta Jane Evans, written on 
*IT am grateful to the Duke University Library 


for permission to quote from this letter, which is in 
the Beauregard Papers at Duke University. 
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March 30, 1867,' before the publication of 
Count Miinster’s work, paraphrases th 
above quotation and attributes it to D, 
Stael. She wrote: “ Doubtless you recolleg 
De Stael’s admirable definition of th 
Russian government? ‘A despotism tem. 
pered by assassination.” This seems to 
establish the fact that the bon mot had a 
earlier currency than was known to the 
editors of the Oxford Dictionary of 


Quotations. BEN W. GriFFITH, 
Mercer University, 
Macon, Georgia, U.S.A. 


CYRANO DE BERGERAC: 
NATIVE PARISIAN 


ROSTAND'S famous hero, Cyrano de 
Bergerac, was not from Périgord, nor 
was he even a Southerner. The name 
Bergerac is derived from a fief of Sous 
Foréts, in the parish of Saint-Forget. 

About 1601, a nobleman, Abel de Cyrano, 
squire, lord of Mauviétres and of Bergerac, 
admitted allegiance to Charles of Lorraine, 
duke of Chevreuse, and acknowledged hold. 
ing in full fief from the said Charles of 
Lorraine the land and properties called the 
fief of Bergerac. 

Mauviéres and Bergerac are located along 
the river of Yvette near the park of 
Dampierre, scarcely ten kilometers from 
Versailles, which is a far cry from the town 
of Bergerac in Périgord. 

The grandfather of the swashbuckling 
swordsman was Savinien de Cyrano, cout 
sellor and secretary of the king in 1571. He 
had five children, all born in Paris. One of 
them was Abel, lord of Mauviéres, who held 
the fief of Bergerac in the Chevreuse region 
Abel married Espérance Bellanger in Sep 
tember, 1612 and from this union were bon 
six children, baptized in the Church of Saint- 
Eustache, and a seventh and last chili 
baptized in the Church of the Holy Saviour, 
still in Paris. This seventh child, baptized 
the sixth of March, 1619, was Cyrano, called 
de Bergerac, who obviously is one hundred 
per cent Parisian. 


THEODORE TOULON BECK. 


CONRAD’S DEBT TO DICKENS 


REE of Joseph Conrad’s critics have 
noted in passing the influence of Dicket 
upon his work, although none has charted 
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exactly wherein this influence lies." Conrad 
himself, in A Personal Record (1912, p. 71), 
speaks of having read Nicholas Nickleby in 
a Polish translation as almost his “ first intro- 
duction to English imaginative literature,” 
perhaps in 1870 (when he was thirteen). 
Later, in the same book of reminiscences 
(p. 124), he refers to Bleak House as “a 
work of the master for which I have such 
an admiration or rather such an intense and 
unreasoning affection, dating from the days 
of my childhood, that its very weaknesses 
are more precious to me than the strength 
of other men’s work. I have read it 
inumerable times both in Polish and in 
English. .. .” 

R. L. Mégroz (Conrad’s Mind and 
Method, 1931) reports that Conrad, when 
asked to name his favorite authors, 
answered: “I consider Dickens quite a 
great man; his work is wonderful.” (p. 36.) 
He also quotes Conrad as saying: ‘‘ Chester- 
ton expresses better than anyone what I 
think about Dickens. The delightful little 
book he wrote on Dickens is more remark- 
able than it appears, because the paradoxical 
torture of phrase hides the exact and real 
profundity of that study.” (p. 21.) But 
J. H, Retinger (Conrad and His Contempor- 
aries, 1941) disclaims that Conrad liked 
Dickens’ work: “His attitude towards 
Dickens was most peculiar and most Con- 
radesque. He did not feel that love for him 
and that sentimental appreciation of his 
beauty which is universal among English 
people. He disliked the lack of structural 
cohesion in the works of the author of 
David Copperfield, his lazy habit of taking 
the line of least effort when confronted with 
technical difficulties, his happy-go-lucky 
mannerism in descriptive scenes. He was 
irritated by his moralizing tone and the un- 
ending preaching attitude.” (p. 104.) 

Whether or not Conrad found Dickens a 
congenial novelist as a whole, there is no 
doubting that, at least, in The Secret Agent 
(1907) and Chance (1914) he was influenced 


‘Richard Curle, Joseph Conrad: A Study, 1914, 
p. 173: “ There is a trace of Dickens in Conrad’s 
humor, but a mere trace and nothing more. For 
tt Is mingled with a much rarer, a much subtler 
genius.”" Morton D. Zabel, ‘Conrad: The Secret 
Sharer,” The New Republic, CIV (April 21, 1941), 
wren, Paul L. Wiley, Conrad’s Measure of 
Man, 1954, p. 142: “The tight design imposed 
upon Chance by knitting up diverse threads of 
circumstance is in the tradition of Wilkie Collins 
and Dickens, . . .” 


ee 
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by Dickens’ descriptions of London city as 
well as by his engulfing humor and his 
power to limn character. The following 
passages from The Secret Agent seem to 
have been written with the spirit of Dickens’ 
work ever present. 

(1) The scene between the Assistant 
Commissioner and Sir Ethelred, the “ Great 
Presence,” whose interest is in fisheries 
rather than in the affairs of people, is full of 
Dickensian burlesque: “He [Sir Ethelred] 
will see you at once, I think. He’s sitting all 
alone in his room thinking of all the fishes 
of the sea.” (Kent Edition, p. 215.) 

(2) Conrad’s description of London is 
never very far from the grimy London of 
Dickens’ novels: “‘ He [the Assistant Com- 
missioner] advanced at once into an 
immensity of greasy slime and damp plaster 
interspersed with lamps, and enveloped, 
oppressed, penetrated, choked, and suffo- 
cated by the blackness of a wet London 
night, which is composed of soot and drops 
of water. . The harshly festive, ill- 
omened glare of a large and prosperous 
public-house faced the other end of Brett 
Street across a wide road. This barrier of 
blazing lights, opposing the shadows 
gathered about the humble abode of Mr. 
Verloc’s domestic happiness, seemed to drive 
the obscurity of the street back upon itself, 
make it more sullen, brooding, and sinister.” 
(pp. 150-51.) 

(3) The description of the decrepit cab as 
it rattles and jolts its way to the charity 
home contains Dickens’ sense of the 
morbid: “Its aspect was so profoundly 
lamentable, with such a _ perfection of 
grotesque misery and weirdness of macabre 
detail, as if it were the Cab of Death 
itself....” (p. 170.) 

(4) Conrad sentimentalizes the horse that 
pulls the cab in a way that suggests Dickens’ 
pathos: “ The little stiff tail seemed to have 
been fitted in for a heartless joke; and at the 
other end the thin, flat neck, like a plank 
covered with old horse-hide, drooped to the 
ground under the weight of an enormous 
bony head. The ears hung at different 
angles, negligenfly; and the macabre figure 
of that mute dweller on the earth steamed 
straight up from ribs and backbone in the 
muggy stillness of the air.” (p. 166.) 

In Chance, the resemblances are no less 
apparent. 

(1) The scenes in which de Barral tries to 
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poison Captain Anthony, or Flora recounts 
her suicide attempt, or Conrad describes de 
Barral’s somber exit from prison all suggest 
similar scenes in Little Dorrit, Bleak House, 
and elsewhere. De Barral’s departure from 
prison follows: “Prisons are wonderful 
contrivances. Open—shut. Very neat. 
Shut—open. And out comes some sort of 
corpse, to wander awfully in a world in 
which it has no possible connections and 
carrying with it the appalling tainted atmo- 
sphere of its silent abode. Marvellous 
arrangement. It works automatically, and, 
when you look at it, the perfection makes 
you sick; which for a mere mechanism is 
no mean triumph.” (Kent Edition, p. 245.) 

(2) Conrad’s method of caricature is often 
Dickensian: “A gas bracket hung from the 
middle of the ceiling over a dark, shabby 
writing-desk covered with a litter of yellow- 
ish dusty documents. Under the flame of 
the single burner which made the place 
ablaze with light, a plump, little man was 
writing hard, his nose very near the desk. 
His head was perfectly bald and about the 
same drab tint as the papers. He appeared 
pretty dusty too.” (p. 11.) 

(3) Richard Curle (see note) cited Con- 
rad’s description of Flora de Barral’s manu- 
facturer cousin as suggesting a Dickensian 
touch: “He gazed contemptuously round 
the prettily decorated dining-room. He 
wrinkled his nose in a puzzled way at the 
dishes offered to him by the waiter but 
refused none, devouring the food with a 
great appetite and drinking (‘swilling’ 
Fyne called it) gallons of ginger beer... . 
The only memorable thing he said was 
when, in a pause of gorging himself ‘ with 
these French dishes,’ he deliberately let his 
eyes roam over the little tables occupied by 
parties of diners, and remarked that his wife 
did for a moment think of coming down 
with him, but that he was glad she didn’t 
do so. ‘She wouldn’t have been at all happy 
seeing all this alcohol about. Not at all 
happy,’ he declared weightily.” (pp. 131- 
32.) 


More important, however, than these 
individual passages which suggest Dickens’ 
novels—and numerous others could be cited 
—is Conrad’s general tone in The Secret 
Agent, his first city novel, and in Chance, 
his first popular success. Both novels owe 
debts to Dickens’ presentation of pathetic 
eccentrics in a grubby but great city and to 
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his persistent theme of the imprisoned hea 
which may either free itself or be broke 
Conrad, the Pole turned Englishman, cou 
not help but be influenced by the mos 
powerful of English city novelists. 


FREDERICK R. Kart: 


WORDSWORTH’S COMMONPLACE 
BOOK 


HERE is in the Dove Cottage Library a} ° 
Grasmere a substantial manuscript book} ! 
into which are copied various extracts from} 
works in poetry and prose. On the fly-leaf 
is the inscription: 
Wm Wordsworth 
Grasmere 


Janry 1800. 
Wm Wordsworth 
18 


Grasmere. 

This gives us a date before which it is un 
likely that the book was used, and the las 
of the twenty-seven entries which it contains 
is a part of a letter from Wordsworth to 
Francis Wrangham dated June 5th 1808! 
As a guide to what the Wordsworths, ir 
these years when William was working a 
high poetical tension, thought worth copying 
from books which presumably they did no 
then possess, it is of considerable interes, 
and one or two of the extracts make it 
possible to add foot-notes to Wordsworth’ 
own poems. The book is untidily written, 
several of the extracts have been roughlj 
pasted in, having been previously copied 0 
to loose sheets. Many of them are it 
Dorothy’s hand-writing; several in that o 
William; while a few are in unidentified 
hands. 

At the beginning of the book there ist 
page headed Jndex, but it gets no further 
than the first two items: ‘ Extracts from th 
Romance of Robert the Devyll’ ani 
‘Pedlars, from Heron’s journey through? 
part of Scotland.’ Robert the Devyll wasi 
grotesque Elizabethan romance, recently 
printed from a MS; the extracts from I 
which are in Wordsworth’s hand occup 
three pages in the Common-place book; thet 
comes the beginning of the extract fron 
Heron, followed by a page torn out whid 
must have contained the rest; the fragmet 
is in Dorothy’s hand. On the next we fis 


‘The letter is printed in Letters of William a 
Dorothy Wordsworth, Middle Years, Vol. I. p. 2! 
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ourselves in the middle of a quotation from 
Pennant’s Tour of Scotland (1770)—the story 
of ‘Helen of Kirkconnell’, whom Pennant 
calls ‘Ellen’. This is copied by Words- 
worth who has clearly based his ballad, 
Ellen Irwin, or the Braes of Kirtle, written 
in 1799 or 1800, on Pennant’s description, 
for he uses Pennant’s spelling of Helen’s 
name, and mentions the river by name, 
whereas in the famous ballad Helen of Kirk- 
connell it remains anonymous. The ballad 
had been printed in Ritson’s Scottish Songs 
in 1794, with Pennant’s description subjoined 
in a footnote; Wordsworth may have 
originally met it in this work. Scott printed 
itin his Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border in 
1802. Wordsworth’s ballad, as he tells us, 
deliberately avoids the Scottish ballad-form 
and imitates the German poet Biirger whom 
Wordsworth read in Germany in 1799. Four 
more extracts from Pennant follow the torn- 
out pages, all of them in Wordsworth’s hand. 


The extract from Heron about pedlars 
brings us to The Excursion. In the editions 


of 1814 and 1820, Wordsworth appended a 
|} note to the passage in Book I, beginning at 


' 11. 341, where he describes some of the habits 
of his ‘Pedlar’. The passage itself is early, 
belonging to the first months of 1798 when 
he was adding much new material to his 
poem of the previous year, The Ruined 
"| Cottage. The note runs as follows: ‘In 
, | Heron’s Tour in Scotland is given an intelli- 
‘gent account of the qualities by which this 
class of men (i.e. pedlars) used to be, and 
Estill are, in some degree, distinguished, and 
of the benefit which Society derives from 
their labours. Among their characteristics, 
he does not omit to mention that, from 
being obliged to pass so much of their time 
in solitary wandering among rural objects, 
they frequently acquire meditative habits of 
mind, and are strongly disposed to enthusi- 
asm poetical and religious. I regret that I 
have not the book at hand to quote the 
passage, as it is interesting on many 
accounts *. But in the next edition (1827) the 
Passage is quoted in full. Either he had 
received a copy of Heron, or more probably 
he had found the Commonplace book with 
the very extract he wanted copied into it, 
Fand, to save the labour of re-copying, tore 
out the relevant page. Whether he already 


fl knew Heron’s book before he wrote his 


description of the Pedlar in 1798, must re- 
main uncertain, but a passage in Book VIII, 
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which was written in 1811, is clearly based 
on this very extract from Pennant. ‘ As they 
wander,’ says Heron of the Scottish pedlars, 
‘each alone, through thinly inhabited 
districts, they form habits of reflexion and 
sublime contemplation ’. 

‘ Their tardy steps give leisure to observe,’ 
says Wordsworth, 

* While solitude permits the mind to feel.’ 
Heron also remarked on the civilizing influ- 
ence of these men, whe were by no means 
vagabonds, in spreading news, knowledge 
and refinement in remote districts. Words- 
worth paraphrases : 

‘Such have been, and still are in some degree 

Examples efficacious to refine 

Rude intercourse ; apt agents to excel, 

By importation of unlooked-for arts, 

Barbarian torpor and blind prejudice.”* 

Many of the other extracts are also from 
books of travel, always a favourite form of 
reading with the Wordsworths. Many pages 
are quoted from a book on the Hottentots 
of South Africa. No source is given, but it 
proves to be from Anders Sparrman’s 
Voyage to the Cape and round the World, 
but chiefly into the country of the Hottentots 
and Caffer, 1785... There are extracts from 
Barrow’s Travels in China, which was first 
published in 1804, and from a description of 
the Hebridean islands of Harris and Lewis, 
again with no title, but it is from J. L. 
Buchanan’s Travels in the Western Hebrides, 
1793; a book which Wordsworth afterwards 
had in his library at Rydal Mount. There 
is also an extract from Thomas Motte’s 
Travels to the Diamond Mines of Jumbul- 
poor in India. The twenty-fifth extract is 
from Tours of the British Mountains, by 
Thomas Wilkinson, the Quaker yeoman- 
farmer of Yanwath on the Eamont a few 
miles below the foot of Ullswater, with 
whom the Wordsworths had become 
acquainted in 1801. This book was for many 
years circulated in manuscript among his 
friends before its publication in 1824. As 
might be expected, the first extract is the 
description of the highland girl ‘ reaping and 
singing by herself, which Wordsworth 
echoed almost word for word in his poem 
The Solitary Reaper, written in 1805. The 
second is as follows: ‘ But take courage, re- 
turn to thy Fellows, rise with the Lark, roll 

? The Excursion, viii, \\. 54-69. 

* The passage quoted is also printed in a long 


footnote in William Paterson’s Four Journeys into 
the Country of the Hottentots, 1789. .. 
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the stone in thunder from the Mountain, 
and follow with all thy might the wild goats 
of Ben Vorlich, so shalt thou return weary 
to thy Cottage and thy rest will be as quiet 
as mine.’ This was paraphrased by Words- 
worth in The Excursion Book IV, Il. 489- 
504. Both extracts are in Wordsworth’s 
hand. 

There are three other prose passages in 
the book. One, with no title, is from Isaac 
Barrow’s sermon ‘ Against foolish Talking 
and Jesting’—the passage in which he 
defines ‘ Eutrapelia’ or raillery—and is in 
Dorothy’s hand. Another, partly in Words- 
worth’s and partly in Dorothy’s writing, is 
an extract from the Life of Mme. Guyon 
(published in English in 1772) Part II, ch. 1; 
a description of Mme. Guyon’s daughter 
making crosses out of bulrushes. Religious 
sentiment of this kind seems strange to find 
in a book of extracts made by the Words- 
worths, but the subject of childhood prob- 
ably attracted them. There is also a short 
passage from Aristotle’s Synopsis of the 
Virtues and Vices. 

When we turn to the poetry, we find that 
it varies greatly in quality and ranges in date 
from Tudor ballads to Coleridge’s Ode to 
the Rain. Wordsworth himself has copied 
the last verse from the ballad of The Queen’s 
Marie— 

‘ Little did my mother think 
That day she cradled me’... 

and part of another beginning 

‘O that my father had ne’er on me smil'd ; 

O that my mother had ne'er to me sung.’ 
and also four verses from a ballad in Herd’s 
Ancient and Modern Scottish Songs (1776) 
which he had certainly known in earlier 
years and probably used as part of his 
material for The Thorn (1798). 

‘ And there she lean’d her back to a thorn 

Oh! and alas—a day oh’.... 
He has also copied Burns’ poem, ‘ Go fetch 
to me a pint of wine’. Four long ballads 
have been copied out in full by Dorothy: 
The Suffolk Miracle, The Ballad of Earl 
Brandon, The Complaint of Queen Mary 
and Lady Jane Grey and Lord Guildford 
Dudley. These were readily available in 
various ballad collections, such as Evans’s, 
but they were not in Percy’s Reliques, which 
the Wordsworths possessed.* 

There are also several poems or fragments 


“They had bought Percy’s Reliques at Remnant’s 
bookshop in Hamburg in September 1798. 
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of poems, by Elizabethan writers; Rober 
Greene’s Ah what is love? It is a prety 
thing; Richard Edwardes’s In going to m 
naked bed, Lord Herbert of Cherbunj 
Epitaph on himself, and a fragment fron 
Joshua Sylvester. Of these, the second ani 
third might have been copied from the thir 
edition of Specimens of the Early English 
Poets, which George Ellis, the friend of Scot 
and Canning (and with Canning once th 
editor of The Anti-Jacobin), published in 
1803. 

Among the more modern poems ar 
Cowper’s Yardley Oak, copied in a nea 
hand which may be that of Sara Hutchin 
son; some lines from his Mary, and a poem 
by John Mayne, ‘author of the poem of 
“Glasgow”’.’ This is Logan Braes, fir 
published in 1789, from which Bum 
borrowed the opening lines of his own poem 
of the same name. There is also The Exil 
of Erin, by Thomas Campbell, inspired by 
the sight of Irish refugees at Hamburg, and 
published in 1800. There is a ballad in 
Dorothy’s hand about an _ unmarried 
mother— 

‘Unhappy child of indiscretion, 

Poor slumberer on a breast forlorn’: 
a poem beginning 

‘I love to be alone 

While busy mortals crowd around 

The city, court or throne ’: 
this is stuck into the book and is in a 
unknown hand. Another is in the metr 
much favoured by Moore; 

‘While cold o’er the hills spread the mid-winter 

snows, 

I pull in my garden the moss-covered rose’; 
and there is a curiously morbid one abou 
flowers which seem to prefer to grow il 
tombs— 

‘Sweet scented flower! who’t wont to bloom 

On January’s front severe,’ etc. 

These obscure poems were perhaps copied 
from magazines. 

There is one long poem of thirty-i 
stanzas in Cumberland dialect entitled: 4 
Lamentation on the Untimely Death of 
Roger, and beginning: 

‘A wazes me! is sassy Roger gayne, 

Roger, the leeshest louper on the green.’ 
This proves to be by Thomas Wilkinson @ 
Hanwath. It was first fully printed in Tl 
Popular Poetry of Cumberland and the Lat 
Country by Sidney Gilpin in 1875, but # 
imperfect version had appeared at Penrithi 
1812 in a guide-book by M. Harrison. 
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S; Robert Wordsworths however would have known it 
| @ prety}, manuscript. The copy in the Common- 
78 10 mI nace Book is not in the hand of any of the 
herbury; family. 

ent fron} 4 rather puzzling entry is an extract from 
cond ani} valory’s Morte D’Arthur. It is part of Sir 
\ the thir} Bors’ (spelt ‘ Boys’) lament for Arthur. No 
y English} modern edition of Malory was then avail- 
d of Scot} she, but in 1807 Southey was planning to 
Once the} edit one, though he never did so. It is pos- 
lished ia} ble that the Wordsworths copied the 
passage from a volume in his possession. 
Dems atti” Near the end of the book are four poems 
in a Nea! by William Blake. They are: Holy Thurs- 
Hutchit-| day, Laughing Song, The Tiger, and I love 
d a poem} ihe jocund dance. It is a matter of some 
poem ol} interest to know where the Wordsworths 
raes, fits} saw these poems. Blake had engraved his 
h Bums} songs of Innocence in 1789, and the Songs 
WN poem | of Experience five years later, but the sheets 
The Exit} were known only to a small circle of 
spired bj} personal friends.* In 1806 however a gentle- 
burg, a man called Benjamin Heath Malkin pub- 
ballad in} jished a rather absurd book called A 
inmarnied } Father's Memoirs of His Child, in which he 
wrote at unnecessary length of his son who 
had died. Malkin however knew Blake 
well, and got him to do a frontispiece to his 
book. Moreover in his Preface, he gave a 
long account of him and his work as poet 
and engraver, and printed five of the Songs 
of Innocence and Experience—Laughing 
Song, Holy Thursday, The Divine Image, I 
love the Jocund Dance, and The Tiger: 
besides one of the poems from Poetical 
Sketches—How sweet I roamed. This was 
se": the first time that any of Blake’s poems can 
ne abou § be said to have been given to the public. 
grow it The Wordsworths, probably through the 
Clarksons, were acquainted with this book 
> bloom | °f Malkin’s, and Dorothy in 1809 expresses 
her poor opinion of it.* There can be little 
4s copied doubt however that she and William were 
attracted by the Blake extracts and that it 
thirty-it Was from this source that they copied them. 
‘itled: 4g Later, Wordsworth expressed his awe of 
Death of Blake’s genius, though he thought him 
scarcely sane. 


rn’: 


d 


is in a 
he metre 


mid-winter 


*F. W. Bateson, in Wordsworth, A Re-interpreta- 


reen. tion, suggests that Wordsworth’s Reverie of 


<inson df Poor Susan, written in 1798 or 1799, was influenced 
d in Tk by Blake. There is however no evidence that 
the Lat pordsworth was acquainted with the work of 
lake as early as that, and it is very unlikely that 
5, but a he was, 

Penrith 0 ~ Letters of William and Dorothy Wordsworth, 
on. Th he Middle Years, Vol. I, p. 338. Dorothy Words- 

. worth to Catherine Clarkson, 26th Aug. 1809. 



















The most interesting items however in the 
Commonplace Book are the sixteenth and 
seventeenth. The first of these is Cole- 
ridge’s Ode to the Rain, copied by Dorothy 
from the pencil MS in Coleridge’s hand 
which is in the Wordsworth collection at 
Grasmere. Dorothy’s copy follows exactly 
the text of Coleridge’s MS, but she adds at 
the beginning some information which gives 
us the exact date and circumstances under 
which the poem was written, and which 
seem to have remained hitherto unknown. 
In the Collected Edition of Coleridge’s 
poems, edited by E. H. Coleridge, the poem 
is printed with the title it bore in Sibylline 
Leaves (Coleridge’s first collected edition) in 
1817—An Ode to the Rain, composed before 
daylight, on the morning appointed for the 
departure of a very worthy, but not very 
pleasant visitor, whom it was feared the rain 
might detain. The date ascribed to it by 
E. H. Coleridge is 1802, for in a letter to 
Tom Wedgwood, dated October 20th 1802, 
Coleridge spoke of having recently sent both 
the Ode to the Rain and some Epigrams to 
the Morning Post, commenting: ‘The 
Epigrams are wretched indeed; but they 
answered Stuart’s purpose better than better 
things—I ought not to have given any 
signature to them whatsoever—I never 
dreamt of acknowledging either them or the 
Ode to the Rain’. The Epigrams had 
appeared in the issue of October 11th 1802; 
the Ode to the Rain in that of October 7th, 
when it was signed ESTHSH and intro- 
duced as follows: ‘ Mr. Editor, the follow- 
ing verses were composed before daylight, 
on the morning appointed [etc. as above] if 
you give it a place in your paper, it must be 
under the title of An Ode to the Rain, 

But when we turn to the Commonplace 
Book we find the title is as follows: Lines 
written by Coleridge in bed at Grasmere on 
Thursday night October Ist or rather on 
the morning of Friday October 2nd 1801. 
Coleridge’s title therefore was added after- 
wards, probably when he sent the poem to 
the Morning Post. E. H. Coleridge sug- 
gested, not very plausibly, that ‘the very 
worthy but not very pleasant visitor’ might 
be Charles Lamb, who visited Keswick in 
August 1802, while the Wordsworths were 
away in France. Coleridge would never 
have referred to Lamb in such a way. The 
new date makes this guess impossible in any 
case, and the ‘ visitor ’—who is now seen to 
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be a visitor to Grasmere, not Keswick— 
remains unidentified for lack of further 
evidence. Dorothy’s Journal unfortunately 
cannot help us, for the essential date, 
October 1-2 1801, falls in the ‘ lost’ volume 
(December 23 1800 to October 10 1801): 
her entries begin on October 10 with: 
‘October 10th, Saturday. Coleridge went 
to Keswick, after we had built Sara’s seat’. 
Whether the visit which ended on October 
10 was the same as that during which the 
poem was written must remain uncertain 
even, for, near though the dates are, they 
were in the habit sometimes of visiting each 
other with only two or three days’ interval, 
for short stays of a day or two. It is 
probable however that the ‘ poem-visit’ to 
Grasmere was the first paid by Coleridge 
after his return from Yorkshire where he 
had been in July and August, visiting the 
Hutchinson sisters at Bishop Middleham 
and Calton Hill. For Wordsworth was 
away on a visit to Scotland early in Septem- 
ber, and did not return until nearly the end 
of the month. On or about September 25th 
Coleridge was stricken down by a violent 
attack of the Cholera Morbus or bilious 
colic ’, he recovered however in a few days, 
and as soon as he heard that Wordsworth 
had returned he seems with characteristic 
resilience to have betaken himself to Gras- 
mere, arriving perhaps on October 1. The 
printed text of the Ode to the Rain, as re- 
vised by Coleridge in 1802, certainly seems 
to imply that the friends had not met for 
some time: 

A dear old Friend e’en now is here, 

And with him came my sister dear ; 

After long absence now first met, 

Long months by pain and grief beset— 

We three dear friends! in truth, we groan 

Impatiently to be alone. 

We three, you mark, and not one more! 

The strong wish makes my spirit sore. 
But the text of Coleridge’s MS and of the 
Commonplace Book in this stanza and the 
next (the fourth and fifth of the printed text) 
is sufficiently different from that text to 
merit quotation; it will be noticed that Cole- 
ridge when he altered the poem made it seem 
that Wordsworth and Dorothy were visiting 
him at Keswick, whereas he was in fact their 
guest at Town End. Here is the original 
version (he is addressing the rain): 

Come entre nous (but by the bye 


You must not be hurt now I'll whisper why) 
You know who’s who! Well, he and I 


And she whom we both call our own 
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Dear Rain! we want to be alone, 

We three, you see, and not one more 

We want to be alone so sore!’ 

We have, etc. (as printed text until ‘ day’, then) 
I trust in God you'll go away. 


And if you will, dear honest Rain 
I swear whene’er you come again, 
Return as dull as e’er you would 
And, in plain truth ’tis understood 
You're not so pleasant as you’re good 
I swear by my own heart we three 
Will welcome you with hearts of glee 
And though you should stay twice as jong 
And only sing your own old song 

ear honest Rain when you had spent 
A long week with us, on the score 
Of your good heart and kind intent 
We'd make you stay a long week more 
But only now—for this one day— 
Dear Honest Rain’ do go away— 

The Ode to the Rain therefore has its 
place in the history of Coleridge’s sojourn. 
ings with the Wordsworths. It is moreover 
as far as we know the only poem by Cole. 
ridge actually written in the Wordsworths 
cottage at Town End. 


The letter from De Quincey which forms 
the seventeenth item in the Commonplace 
Book is copied by Dorothy and is dated 
from Littlemore, Oxford, March 14th, 1804. 
The original letter seems to be lost, for it is 
not among the De Quincey papers at Gras- 
mere. It appears to be the third letter 
written by De Quincey to Wordsworth. The 
first, written on May 31st 1803, in which 
he declared his veneration, amounting 
almost to adoration for Wordsworth, and 
implored his friendship, was delayed in 
transit for nearly two months, and was 
answered by Wordsworth on July 29th’ 
The second was written almost immediately 
after receiving Wordsworth’s reply, in 
August 1803; it was not answered until 
March 6th 1804, with many of Words 
worth’s characteristic apologies for the delay 
—the ‘derangement’ of his digestion that 
took place when faced with the task of 
writing, etc. This letter of Wordsworth’s 
crossed De Quincey’s third to him (the letter 
copied into the Commonplace Book), for it 
was sent first to Chester, then on to Bath 
and finally to Oxford. De Quincey how 
ever, once his initial fear of Wordsworth 
had been dispelled, evidently felt no more 


"Early Letters of William and Dorothy Words- 
worth, p. 332. The MS. of De Quincey’s letter 
and his early rough drafts, are in the Dove Cottagt 
Library. 

*Ib., p. 368. 
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shyness in approaching him, and this third 
letter begins confidently and without embar- 
rassment, as follows: * After a long interval 
[write to you again with more pleasure than 
ever, with a little anxiety as to the con- 
struction you will have put upon my long 
silence. AS you gave me permission to 
write you must have wondered (whenever 
you remembered me) that I made so little 
yse of it.” He then explains that after going 
to Oxford in the autumn of 1803 he had 
been absorbed in ‘cares’ and only now, in 
the retirement of Littlemore, felt fit to bring 
‘the first fruits of returning moral health 
to that circle of human beings in whom half 
my love and all my admiration are centred’. 
He then gives what appears to be an other- 
wise unknown account of his first acquain- 
tance with Wordsworth’s poems. 

‘Some years ago, spending my holidays 
at Bath, he says, ‘I was shown the poem 
We are Seven which was handed about in 
manuscript. Between this period and that 
when I afterwards discovered the volume 
from which it was taken a long time inter- 
vened,’ The period when De Quincey spent 
his holidays in Bath can only be that in 
which he was at Winkfield School, from the 
autumn of 1799 until the summer of 1800, 
when he was fourteen years old. Probably 
therefore he first read We are Seven in 
manuscript during the Christmas holidays of 
1799-1800. We read in the diary of James 
Losh’ how Losh, who then lived in Bath, 
saw ‘a curious but fine little poem of Words- 
worth’s, in manuscript, in the spring of 1798, 
but this was before the publication of 
Lyrical Ballads. It is interesting to find that 
some enthusiasts at Bath were copying 
poems from Lyrical Ballads for their friends 
and handing them about more than a year 
ifter their publication. De Quincey then 
foes On to say that during the interval 
between reading We are Seven and discover- 
ng Lyrical Ballads, he had fallen into a 
morbid and deluded state of mind, influ- 
‘nced by German dramas and ancient 
kegends into thinking himself in a class 
ibove his fellows. From this he had been 
rescued first by a returning love of Nature; 
‘and so... I looked round for some guide 
who might assist to develope or to tutor 
my new feelings, and thus it was, that from 
‘recollection of the deep impression made 
on me by the short poem I have mentioned, 


*At Tullie House Library, Carlisle. 
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I knew where to seek that guidance, and 
where I sought I found it’. There is then 
a lengthy peroration describing his resolu- 
tions for the future, which include living 
with ‘ those of my Brothers and Sisters who 
still (? remain) to me, in solitary converse 
with Nature’—and also, it seems, with 
Nature’s Bard, Wordsworth—but the copy 
breaks off before the last sentence is 


complete. Mary Moorman. 


[I should like to acknowledge gratefully 
the assistance of Miss Helen Darbishire, 
Miss Phoebe Johnson and Mr. D. V. Erdman 
in the preparation of this article.] 


SYLVESTER’S SHAPED SONNETS 


OF all the variations in form to which the 

sonnet was subjected by English poets 
of the Renaissance, none, probably, is more 
unusual than that of some of the dedicatory 
sonnets Josuah Sylvester wrote for the 
1605/06 edition of his translation of Du 
Bartas. Among the preliminary poems to 
the Divine Weekes and Workes appears a 
group of eleven poems with the running 
head “Corona Dedicatoria.”' The first 
poem has sixteen line rimed abab bebe cded 


. ee ff; it is a Spenserian sonnet with a couplet 


added, and serves as an introduction to the 
succeeding ten sonnets of the “Corona” 
proper. These ten are linked: each sonnet 
repeats as its first line the last of the pre- 
ceding sonnet; the last line of the tenth 
sonnet reappears at the beginning of the 
first, to close the circle. 

The sonnets in the “ Corona” are almost 
all basically Sidneian; that is, they begin 
with two closed quatrains and end with 
another quatrain, either closed or in 
alternate rime, and a couplet. There is a 
shift in rime-sounds between the octave and 
the sestet. And in all the poems, Sylvester 
made liberal use of italics and capitals, both 
large and small, for emphasis. 

The remarkable feature of the poems is 
that they are printed in the shape of altars or 
short columns. In each, the first seven lines 
form the capital, and the last seven—or ten, 
in the introductory poem—form the base. 
These are joined, except in the first sonnet of 
the “Corona” proper, by two vertical lines 


’ 


*The Complete Works of Josuah Svlvester, ed. 
A. B. Grosart, 2 vols. (Edinburgh, 1877-1880), I, 
5-7. 
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an inch or so apart, between which appears 
the name of one of the Muses—except in the 
introductory poem, where it is the name of 
the mother of the Muses, Mnemosyne— 
within horizontal lines joining the verticals. 
In the first sonnet, the space between the 
base and capital is occupied by two con- 
centric circles, between which is the inscrip- 
tion “‘ NOVAE MUSAE, SYLVESTRES ”. 
The base and capital in all the poems are 
formed by first decreasing the length of the 
lines typographically, and then by splitting 
the lines nearest the middle of the poem and 
printing the second half under the first. The 
second sonnet of the “Corona” will 
illustrate : 

James, Thou just Heir of Englands joyfull UNION, 
U NITIN G now too This long sever "d ILE 
(Sever'd for strangers, from it selfe the while) 
Under one Scepter, in One Faith’s Communion: 
That in our Loves may never bee dis-union, 
Throughout-all Kingdoms in thy Regall Stile, 
Make CHRIST thy Guide 
(In whom was never guile) 





CL10 





' 
To RULE thy Subjects 
In his GOSPELS Union. 
So, on thy Seat thy Seede shall ever Flourish 
To SION’ s Comfort, and th’eternall Terror 
Of GOG and MAG OG, Athéisme and Error: 
So shall one TRUTH thy people train and nourish 
In meeke Obedience of Th’ Almightie ’s Pleasure, 
And to give CAESAR what belongs to CAESAR.’ 
These poems certainly do not look much 
like sonnets, and indeed I have found no 
evidence that they have been recognized as 
such before. Their poetic value is low, to 
say the least, and a good deal of the 
character of the verse-form is lost, perhaps, 
by its being shaped as it is. But Sylvester 
was no doubt more intent on catching the 
King’s eye—the sonnets are addressed to 
James I—than on writing great poetry. At 
any rate, he hit upon a novel device: these 
are the first, and some of the very few, 
shaped sonnets in English literature.* 


JAMES L. POTTER. 
Trinity College, 
Hartford, Connecticut. 


? Grosart, I, 5. 

* Another shaped sonnet, in the form of a 
pyramid or a spearhead. appears in Grosart, I, 11. 
It seems to be one of the dispersed poems by 
Sylvester that the printer of the 1605/06 edition of 
Du Bartas collected. It is a tribute to Sidney, and 


follows one of his rime-schemes, abba abba cddc ee. 
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Readers’ Queries 





"THERESA.—Can any reader give me th 

date and place of death of Thérésa, tlk 
Parisian chanteuse of the eighteen-fifties ani 
*sixties? I believe her real name was Emm 
Thérésa Valadon, and that she survived wel 
into the twentieth century. 


WILFRED H. Ho tpey, 


: you WAS.’—In the library of a Bavarian 

friend of partly British descent is ; 
book recording the findings of a cour 
martial held at the Horse Guards short) 
after the battle of Minden upon a cavalry 
commander accused of insubordination 
during that engagement. In the record of 
proceedings the words ‘you was’ occu 
invariably where we should now say ‘yw 
were’ and I am anxious to ascertain how 
far this was official practice at the time and 
how long it lasted. 


EUSTACE B. WAREING. 


Milford House Hotel, 
Milford, Surrey. 


HILLIP STUBBES.—I am _ making : 
study of the life and works of Phillip 
Stubbes, the Elizabethan puritan writer, and 
am anxious to obtain information as to a} 
unpublished material relating to his bic 
graphy, and as to editions of his works nd 
mentioned by the Short Title Catalogue. | 
particularly wish to trace any survivin 
copies of his View of Vanity (octavo, put 
lished by Thomas Purfoot, 1582), his Rosa 
of Christian Prayers (sextodecimo, publ. ty 
John Charlewood, 1583), and his Theatre of 
the Pope’s Monarchy (octavo, publ. by 
Henry Carre, 1584), all mentioned by 
Herbert’s Ames, Hazlitt’s Handbook, ett, 
but unknown to modern bibliographes. 
The copy of the broadside ballad, A Fearfil 
and Terrible Example, reprinted by J. ?. 
Collier in his Broadside Blackletter Ballas 
(London, 1868), also seems to have dt 
appeared without trace. 

I believe that a Mr. Henry Stubs, ¢ 
Danby, Ballyshannon, made some investig 
tions into Stubbes’s biography towards tk 
end of the last century; (F. J. Furnivall,# 
his edition of the Anatomie of Abus 
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NSS., 1877-82, cites him as an authority 
several times) and I wonder whether the 
results of his researches, or any of his 
material, have survived? I would be 
extremely grateful for any information on 
these points. 

(Miss) TERRY P. PEARSON. 


PORTRAIT OF ROBERT BOYLE.—On 
25 Nov. 1905 various pictures belonging 
to the Earl of Cork and Orrery were sold at 
Christie’s, including as item No. 56 a portrait 
of Robert Boyle (1627-91) attributed to 
Kneller, but undoubtedly by Kerseboom. It 
was bought by ‘Cox’ for £35-14-0. Who 
was Cox? Where is this particular version 
of the Boyle portrait now? 


’ E. W. MAaApbpIson. 


LLIAM HALLETT.—A recent letter 
contains the following: 


“ Alas, I have no copy of the little brown 
brochure which mentioned Will Hallett’s 
residence at Sherbourne Castle, and the 
circumstances attending it. 

My impression is that it was a late 18th 
century clergyman, and was called some- 
thing like ‘Old Memories of Dorset by 
One who Treasures them’. But I’m not 
sure. Even if I found out, we'd know 
very little more, for I did jot down just the 
data I gave you, that the Earl of Bristol 
having inadvertently greatly injured one 
William Hallet, (‘yeoman’) I think did 
take him as page into his own household 
for 6 years educating him with the young 
Digbys, until Hallet’s 14th year, then 
apprenticed him to a joiner in Dorchester; 
that after about a year Hallet ran away 
(got clean away) and shipped to New 
England, having received his patrimony 
from his brother, who was then in 
possession of the (considerable I gathered) 
Hallet farms, and indicating that Will’s 
father must have been dead. I also got 
the impression that it was the father the 
Earl injured, in some way caused his 
death ”. 

Inquiry at the British Museum brings reply 
that they have no copy of the pamphlet 
referred to and no information about the 
statements made in the letter. 

Any information will be very welcome. 


JOHN Ross DELAFIELD. 
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" AS THIS THE FACE.”—In the 

following passage in the On Some of 
the Old Actors in Lamb’s Essays of Elia 
(Lucas, Works, vol. II, p. 137): 


“was this the face—full of thought and 
carefulness—that had so often divested 
itself at will of every trace of either to 
give me diversion, to clear my cloudy 
face for two or three hours at least of 
its furrows? Was this the face—manly, 
sober, intelligent—which I had so often 
despised, made mocks at, made merry 
with? ” 
seems to come from Marlowe’s Dr. Faustus 
Sc. XIII, 91: 
“Was this the face that launch’d a thousand 


ships, 
And burnt the topless towers of Ilium? ” 


About this phrase I referred to Mr. 
Edmund Blunden, and here is his answer: 


““* Was this the face.” I dare say you 
are the first to point out the Marlowe 
allusion, here, which Lamb may have 
expected to be recognized (and so he does 
not use quotation marks). There is 
another touch from Marlowe I see in the 
‘Old Actors.’ You might open the subject 
in a letter to Notes and Queries.” 


This is the reason I am writing this letter 
to you. I should be much pleased if I could 
make sure whether this phrase is really 
Marlowe’s lines or only accidental coinci- 
dence (perhaps the former—I should think, 
though), or whether anyone has already 
pointed it out or not. 


TSUTOMU FUKUDA. 


Professor of the Hirosaki University in 
Japan. 


HARLES HATTON.—The ‘ incompar- 
able’ Charles Hatton (younger brother 
of Christopher, first Lord Gretton) takes a 
prominent part in the Camden Society’s 
Correspondence of the Family of Hatton: 
he appears in the correspondence and played 
an important part in the life of John Ray 
the naturalist; he is mentioned in Morton’s 
Natural History of Northamptonshire, and 
Pepys left him a mourning ring. 

Yet, except as seen in glimpses in these 
and other contemporary works I have been 
unable to find any details of his life. Even 
when he is mentioned by annotators, the 
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dates of his birth and death are always 
omitted. Having failed to find anything 
about the man in my own amateur way, I 
turned to those who are usually able to help 
in such matters, but without success. Surely, 
in these days of biographical mania, some 
author must have given us an account of his 
life? 
MILES HADFIELD. 


OHN OKEOVER.—The will of this man, 
who was Organist and Vicar Choral of 
Wells Cathedral at his death in 1663 or 1664, 
appears to have been among the probate 
records destroyed at Exeter during the war. 
I should be grateful if anyone could advise 
me where I might obtain a transcript or 
abstract of this document. 


W. K. Foro. 


(GENERAL LASZAR MESZAROS. —- 

General Laszar Meszaros (1796-1858) 
became Hungarian Minister of War in April 
1848 and was in command of the Hungarian 
army in the field until August 1849. Later 
he lived in exile in France, England, the 
Island of Jersey and in the United States. 
A collection of his personal papers is in 
private hands in the United States. As he 
died at Eywood, Herefordshire, on Novem- 
ber 16, 1858, it is very likely that other 
papers are in existence in England. Besides 
information about extant letters or other 
contemporary references in letters or news- 
papers, I would be very grateful to any 
reader who could direct me to printed books 
or articles that mention General Meszaros 
in any connection, however briefly. 


RICHARD K. MACMASsTER, S.J. 


Loyola Seminary, Shrub Oak, 
N.Y., U.S.A. 


(CHARLES BRIDG(E)MAN (d. 1738).—I 
am doing a little research on the career 
of Charles Bridg(e)man, who from 1727 until 
his death in 1738 was Royal Gardener to 
George the Second, and would be very 
pleased to hear from any reader who knows 
of possible sources of material. 
Bridg(e)man’s work included schemes for 
the Cambridge Backs, for the drainage of 


the Fens, and for gardens in the following 
places: 

Amesbury Abbey, Barnes Park, Blenheim 
Palace, Boughton House, Bower Hous. 
Briggens Park, Cavendish Square, Carshal- 
ton House, Chiswick House, Claremint Park, 
Corsham Court, Down Hall, Eastbury Park, 
Farley Hill Place, Greenwich, Hackwood 
Park, Hampton Court Palace, Langleys, 
Leeswood, Marble Hill, Mereworth Castle, 
Newmarket, Purley Hall, Richmond Park, 
Sacombe, Scampston, Shotover Park, 
St. James’s Park, Stowe Park, Trafalgar 
House, Tring, Twickenham (for Pope), 
Wilbury Park, Wimbledon Park, Wimpole 
Hall, Windsor Castle, Wolterton House, 
Wotton House (Buckinghamshire). 


PETER WILLIS, 


MARTYR AND HER ROSARY— 
There is a story that an English martyr 
when mounting the scaffold threw her rosary 
into the crowd. This rosary is still in 
existence in a museum or private family. 
Who was the martyr and where is the 

rosary today? 
INA, LADY OPPENHEIMER. 


B. BAINES.—He wrote “ The Lord's 
Coming” and “The Revelation of 
Jesus Christ.” He was associated with the 
Plymouth Brethren, so called. What are the 
dates of his birth and death? Full names? 
Is a photograph obtainable? 

Biailoblotzky. He collaborated with G. V. 
Wigram in the latter's ‘Hebrew and 
Chaldee Concordance.” What was his other 
name(s)? Dates of birth and death? Ete. 

One Caleb J—— Baker, also a P.B. writer. 
The same details are required. 


(Rev.) A. MARSHALL. 


YCAMORE TREE.—One can only con 
firm Mr. R. E. Cooper’s opinion that 
the sycamore maple is uncommon in Ireland 
as a tree of great age and size to the exten! 
of saying that very little has been written 
about Irish sycamores as against a god 
deal on those elsewhere in Britain—partict: 
larly Scotland. 
The following information may & 
relevant. E. W. Jones in the Biologicd 
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Flora of the British Isles states that this tree 
is today found, or believed to be present, in 
every Irish county, but that no early records 
(ie. none in the 17th century or earlier) have 
been traced. He also mentions, however, 
that the first reference to the sycamore 
having become naturalized comes from 
Ireland (Co. Dublin) in 1794. R. Lloyd 
Praeger (The Natural History of Ireland) 
also remarks on the wide-spread occurrence 
of this species, but does not refer to any 
exceptional specimens. 

J. C. Loudon (Arboretum et Fruticetum 
Brittanicum 1838) has little to say of Irish 
specimens; the largest he mentions is one at 
Makree Castle, Connaught, with a girth of 
about 12ft. 6in. This may be compared 


‘with that of the largest known comparable 


specimen in England at the present time 
(Cobham Hall, Kent) which is just over 
19 ft. in girth. 


The earliest records of this alien in the 
British Isles seem to show that it was first 
imported into Scotland during the 15th 
century. 

MILES HADFIELD. 


SOURCES WANTED. — Quoted by 
Gouverneur Morris, 14 August 1787): 


Talking lords who dare not face the foe. 


Entrenched in parchment to the teeth. 
(Professor) JAMES HART. 


Dept. of Political Science, 
University of Virginia. 


UTHOR AND SOURCE WANTED.— 
Can any reader tell me who used the 
words: “ When God wants something done, 
he sends for one of his Englishmen to do it.” 


W. ARCHER. 


SOURCE WANTED.— 


Ne’er of the living can the living judge, 
Too blind the affection, or too fresh the 
grudge. 


(“from the pen of an English public servant 
who was also a novelist ”) 


F. H. B. W. 
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Replies 





AN ALLEGED CRUX IN CHAUCER 

(ccii. 238-9).—I was surprised to find 
in W. Morel’s note, “An Alleged Crux in 
Chaucer” no mention of the fact that the 
central point is based on the writings of 
R. G. Latham (“ Chaucer,” The Athenaeum, 
No. 2136, October 3, 1868, p. 433), Bernhard 
ten Brink (Chaucer: Studien zur Geschichte 
seiner Entwicklung . . . Miinster, 1870, pp. 
87-88), G. L. Kittredge (“‘ Chaucer’s Lollius,” 
Harvard Studies in Classical Philology, 
XXVIII, 1917, pp. 47-133), and—more re- 
cently—R. A. Pratt (“ A Note on Chaucer’s 
Lollius,” Modern Language Notes, LXV, 
March, 1950, pp. 183-187). 

Since Mr. Morel is pointing out a lapse 
in the scholarship of Ernst Robert Curtius, 
it would seem only reasonable for him to 
indicate that Pratt’s article (cited above) 
supplies manuscript evidence in support of 
the deduction originally made by Latham 
and ten Brink and presented again by Mr. 
Morel. 

If Kittredge is right when he says, 
““maxime, aS a mere superlative (not 
Maxime as a part of the name) must underlie 
all medieval ways of interpreting the passage 
{from Horace, Epistles, 1, 2, 1 quoted by Mr. 
Morel to explain the famous Lollius 
allusion], since the discovery that the 
Maximus was the surname of Horace’s 
young friend is rather modern” (op. cit., 
p. 77). I might also point out that Mr. Morel 
is not quite accurate in saying that Chaucer 
“must have . . . overlooked that Maxime 
belongs to the name of the addressee.” 


(Professor) JamMES R. KREUZER. 
Queen’s College, Flushing 67, N.Y. 


Unlike Prof. Kreuzer I am not an 
English, much less a Chaucerian scholar, and 
I was not aware of what Latham and ten 
Brink wrote about the Lollius passage nearly 
ninety years ago nor of the work of their 
more recent successors. All I wanted to 
show was that, and why, the parenthesis in 
the book of the late E. R. Curtius is unfortu- 
nate. Many readers, however, will rejoice 
that my note has brought forth such copious 
bibliographical information from your 


correspondent. W. MoreEL. 
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MARRYAT'S AMERICAN ITINERARY 
(cii. 305).—I thought it might be of 
interest to refer to a book, “To America in 
thirty-nine Days” (before streamships 
crossed the Atlantic), being extracts from 
the Diary of Joseph Biggs (1809-1895), pub- 
lished by The Village Press, Idbury, King- 
ham, Oxon., no date stated. Joseph Biggs 
sailed from Liverpool early in May, 1837, on 
the “Independence” (Captain Nye) and 
arrived at New York thirty-nine days later. 
On page 16 is: “At Niagara I was 
induced to go underneath the falls to the 
very middle of the river; in coming out I 
encountered Captain Marryat.” 


TG. SOort. 


“'R'LASHBACK ”  (ccii. 306).—“* Flash- 

back” could hardly be expected to 
appear in the O.E.D. (vol. F, 1901), since 
the Shorter O.E.D. (1955 edition, addenda) 
dates it as “ 1918 (U.S.)””. It comes, in fact, 
from the cinema, where a flash is the 
exposure of a single scene, and a flashback 
the repeat of a scene already shown earlier, 
although now of course it is used in the sense 
of a scene shown out of chronology. 


CA. T. 


MODEL SOLDIERS (cxcviii. 130, 269).— 

To my previous reply may now be 
added a useful article in volume 3 of the 
Connoisseur concise encyclopaedia of 
antiques; this gives a list of manufacturers, 
and the same work has an article on 
museums which lists 19 with collections of 


model soldiers. CHARLES A. TOASE. 
Wimbledon Reference Library. 


HE MAN JESUS (ccii. 216).—The 
description of the personal appearance 
of Jesus Christ inquired about by Leigh 
Mercer is probably that of the Letter of 
Lentulus. This apocryphon, widely known 
and quoted since the Middle Ages, purports 
to be a report to the Roman Senate by an 
official in Judea in the time of Tiberius 
Caesar. The English text may be found 
conveniently in M. R. James, The 
Apocryphal New Testament, p. 477. 


HENRY J. CADBURY. 
Haverford, Pennsylvania. ° 
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THE REGISTER OF THOMAS LANG. _ 


LEY, BISHOP OF DURHAM, edited by except 
R. L. Storey. (Published for the Surtes gather 
Society by Andrews & Co., Sadler Stra Seen 
Durham, and Bernard Quaritch, [I]obser, 
Grafton Street, New Bond Street, W1shire 
1957.) detail 


WE are glad to see vol. 2 of Langley)|Benol 

Register appearing so soon after vol, || Thom 
which covered the period 1406-1410; thel‘ever 
text is now continued up to 1421, thus}shalbe 
making a little more than one-third of the} Mr. 
register available to scholars. The first 











to Dr. Storey’s introduction to the register.jcern 
He has followed the well-established prac-jthe c 
tice of giving a brief summary of each entry|which 
and this is specially helpful when one has tojable 
wait for the completion of the work before}The « 
getting the index. National unrest is reflectedjsion « 
in the orders of the bishop to make processions [Visite 
and prayers for the preservation of the}in to 
Church and of the king from the onslaughis [carrie 
of heretics in 1414, for the success of thejcomp 
king’s expedition against his enemies injtions 
September, 1415, and for the success of ajessen 
military force to relieve Harfleur in July, 
1416. Until the remaining three volumesfootn 
are published, it will not be possible to assess} Whicl 
the full interest of Langley’s register, but likefmay 
all records of this type, it will furnish afof su 
wealth of material for which students willthe A 
be indebted both to Dr. Storey and thejwork 
Surtees Society. of th 
The Society, with its record of publishinghof th 
since 1834, is, like others, feeling the burden} ubje 
of rising prices, and we hope that witha 
number of interesting volumes in prepatt-{>RO 
tion there will be some new subscribes} Wi 
The Secretary is Professor H. S. Offer, 3] ES 
Old Elvet, Durham, who will gladly suppy} 0. 
details of membership. Ri 


HERALDS AND HERALDRY IN THE} ab 
MIDDLE AGES, by Anthony R. Wagnt.} do 
(Oxiord University Press, 1956; price 30s) 

"THE sub-title, An Inquiry into the Growl 

of the Armorial Function of Herald)’ 
adequately summarizes the purpose and cot 
tent of this scholarly book by the Richmoni 

Herald. This, the second edition, has come 
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at a time when the interest in heraldry has 
reached a new peak. For many years—far 
too many—the first edition of Mr. Wagner's 
book has been almost impossible to obtain. 
LANG-|The new edition is the same as the original 
edited bylexcept for additions and corrections 
© Surtets|athered into Appendix G, and two fresh 
er Street. appendices, the first being instructions to be 
itch, Illobserved in the Visitation of Northampton- 
et, W.lishire and Rutland, 1681. The second is a 
detailed inventory of the books of Thomas 
Langley’|Benoli, Clarenceux, bequeathed by him to 
er vol, |.) Thomas Hawley after whose death they were 
410; thel‘ever after to remaine unto who so ever 
21, thus}shalbe Clarencieux ”. 
‘d of the} Mr. Wagner’s book treats of heraldic 
[he firstlauthority and visitation procedure, heraldic 
Queriesjorigins and the court of Constable and 
; directed|Marshal, the rise of heralds and their con- 
 register.jcern with arms especially at tournaments, 
ied prac-|the creation of rolls of arms (a subject on 
ach entryjwhich Mr. Wagner has compiled an invalu- 
ne has tofable catalogue) and the granting of arms. 
rk before{The controversy of the Visitation Commis- 
Teflectedjsion of 1530 is considered at length and the 
ocession Visitation of London in that year is given 
1 of thin toto as an appendix. The survey thus 
nslaughtsearried out by the Richmond Herald is 
ss of thcomplementary to his Records and Collec- 
emies in|fions of the College of Arms and becomes an 
cess of ajessential tool for all students of heraldic 
in Julyfhistory and practice; there are extensive 
volumesfootnotes which reflect the deep research 
to assesfwhich has gone into this book, and no fault 
‘, but likefmay be found with the index. Something 
Furnish ajof such quality as Heralds and Heraldry in 
lents will}the Middle Ages will long remain a standard 
work, and we look forward to the fulfilment 
of the author’s ‘ future work on the history 
of the heralds generally to place the special 
wbject of this book in a wider perspective ’. 


i, 
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PROGRESS NOTES OF WARDEN 
WOODWARD FOR THE WILTSHIRE 
ESTATES OF NEW COLLEGE, 
OXFORD, 1659-1675, edited by R. L. 
Rickard. (Wiltshire Archaeological 
Society, Records Branch, vol. 13. Obtain- 
able by non-members from M. J. Lans- 
down, 37 Hilperton Road, Trowbridge, 
Price 30s.) 


ICHAEL WOODWARD has found a 

champion in Mr. Rickard who has 
ilready edited the Progress Notes for the 
main College properties in Oxfordshire 
(Oxford Record Society, vol. 27) and 
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Norfolk (Norfolk Record Society, vol. 22). 
He now gives us the text of the notes for 
the Wiltshire manors of Alton Barnes, 
Colerne and Stert, with texts of court rolls 
and other documents complementary to the 
Progresses. The information thus provided 
is of special value for the history of estate 
administration and for giving a picture of 
rural life in the seventeenth century. 

Mr. Rickard’s introduction to the present 
volume includes notes on the proceedings 
before the manorial steward, details of the 
income of a manorial lord (and here the 
value of timber is emphasized), a little about 
the bailiff, the relationships between rector 
and vicar, and some biographical material 
about Woodward who ‘ carried out his duties 
with great dignity, and did much io restore 
discipline within the College, which at this 
period was in a very low state. In 1666 the 
Bishop of Salisbury advised him to treat his 
rebellious subjects with a high hand .. .”. 
The demands made upon the Warden during 
Progresses were heavy. In 1660, for 
example, he left Oxford on 4th August for 
Buckinghamshire, then on to Cambridge- 
shire, Norfolk, Essex, and Middlesex, and 
arrived back in Oxford on the 25th. 

The Progress Notes are in diary form 
with memoranda, and prove that nothing 
escaped the Warden’s eye or his questioning. 
Timber, water-courses, common rights, 
leases and fines, the burial of a suicide ‘ with 
two stakes thrust thorough [sic] him’, main- 
tenance of buildings, a visit to the Bishop 
of Salisbury, the condition of fulling mills, 
are typical items which engaged the 
Warden’s attention and that of his Outrider 
who kept the purse while on Progress. How 
fortunate, then, is the local historian in 
whose parish lay estates belonging to New 
College: information, unobtainable from 
any other source, is provided by the con- 
scientious Warden Woodward and his pains- 
taking editor, Mr. Rickard. 

The appendices consist of transcripts of 
the court rolls of Alton Barnes, 1663, 
Colerne, 1659, Stert, 1660, terriers of Alton 
Barnes, 1659, 1661, Colerne, 1669, and Stert, 
c.1667, a rental of Colerne, 1665, and an 
extract from the rent audit account of the 

same year. The quality of the editing and 
the index is of the usual high standard we 
now expect from the Wiltshire Record 
publications. Mr. Rickard has performed a 
very useful service, and we hope he will 
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publish the Progress Notes for the College 
estates in Berkshire, Hampshire, Gloucester- 
shire, London, Kent and Essex. It does not 
seem to be mentioned in the present volume 
that the Notes for Buckinghamshire were 
printed in Records of Bucks., vol. xiii (1935), 
pp. 77-137. 


THE MORAL BASIS OF BURKE'S 
POLITICAL THOUGHT, by Charles 


Parkin. C.U.P. pp. viii+145. 12s. 6d. 
ANGING~ widely among Burke’s 
speeches and writings, Mr. Parkin 


admirably achieves the object he sets him- 
self: ‘to identify the moral basis on which 
Burke’s political thought rests.” He wisely 
ignores the chronology of Burke’s utterances, 
and works from the valid assumption that, 
whatever the immediate event may have 
been; Burke’s reaction to it was directed by 
moral principles to which he was faithful 
throughout his career. ‘“ His morality,” Mr. 
Parkin writes, “is a striving to achieve a 
good immanent and potential in the present 
moment and the given conditions.... Moral 
values exist and are to be sought and 
struggled for, but they must be found in the 
situations themselves, not held over against 
them, or imposed upon them.” Writing of 
this kind is based on a great deal of closely 
reasoned deduction and exposition; indeed 
one of the prime virtues of this book is the 
attention which Mr. Parkin pays to the detail 
of Burke’s statements. The nature of 
Burke’s philosophical reflection, the under- 
lying moral values and their distinctive 
features, are made clearer than ever before. 
Burke is allowed to do most of the talking 
—references to his works are very numerous 
—but Mr. Parkin frequently makes a 
succinct and illuminating statement such as 
the following: 


The idea of man’s nature on which 
Burke’s conception of natural right rests 
is a harmonised state of instinctive feeling 
and acceptance of moral obligation; and 
his method of proving other conceptions 
of natural right false is to show that their 
practical realisation would provoke the 
emergence of passion, that is, the loss of 
this harmony. Passion is not natural to 
man. ... What is natural to man is the 
union potential to his instinctive and 
moral life. 


The truth of such a claim is evident at once 
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but it had not previously been presented 
with comparable lucidity. 

Mr. Parkin, then, in a clear and com. 
pelling manner, achieves his objective, He 
writes as a political philosopher and strictly 
limits himself to the approach suggested by 
the title of his book. And yet, while it js 
confessedly easy for a reviewer to condemn 
an author for not writing the book he never 
intended, Burke will not yield his ful 
powers, nor even the entire character of his 
thinking to the political philosopher. There 
will be no completely satisfactory study of 
Burke until the writer is equipped both a 
political philosopher as historian, and as 
literary critic. (It is probably for this reason 
that there are so few good books on Burke 
despite the welter of writings which concer 
themselves with him.) When Mr. Parkin 
Says, as quoted above, that Burke proves the 
falsity of other conceptions of natural right 
by showing that “ their practical realisation 
would provoke the emergence of passion,” 
he is of course perfectly right—but the point 
needs further analysis and proof, and it must 
be literary analysis if the nature of Burke's 
thinking is to be exposed satisfactorily. We 
must be shown, for example, that in a 
‘purple passage’ like the description of 5th 
and 6th October in the Reflections he is te- 
vealing the false creed in action; he is writing 
like a dramatist, setting the scene, selecting 
certain details to heighten the impression 
he wishes to convey, and opposing 4 
morality dependent on traditional loyalty 
and humanity, grounded on human affection, 
and making itself evident through grace and 
beauty of action, to a morality which leads 
to human degradation, uncontrolled passion, 
envy, and lewdness. Mr. Parkin makes the 
right deduction, but we miss Burke’s literary 
craftsmanship which makes his exposition 
so emotionally effective and so charged with 
the “love, veneration, admiration, and 
attachment ” which he claimed should link 
an individual to an institution. In other 
words, Burke’s thinking in a passage such 
as the one mentioned is, as it welt, 
embedded in the literary techniques used, if 
the word-pattern deliberately employed, 
the contrary emotions so powerfully evoked. 
Only careful literary analysis will expose Ii 
fascinating complexity. 

The principal point, then, is this: that 
Mr. Parkin’s is a first-rate but limited study 
of Burke. It is, in fact, so competently done 
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that one wishes for more, and more of the 
kind of composite analysis hinted at here. 

The book is not merely for the ‘ Burke 
specialist,’ but for anyone interested in what 
is loosely called ‘the conservative tradition 
in English political thought.’ It certainly 
bears on the politico-philosophical position 
adopted by the Lake poets; the ‘literary’ 
reader will frequently find himself being 
prompted to think of Wordsworth and 
Coleridge. “‘ Abstract idealism reduces itself 
to an assertion of will, and will is not a 
creative moral force; on the contrary its 
dominance is a breach of the moral order ” 
—is a comment applicable to The Ancient 
Mariner almost as much as to Burke on the 
French Revolution. But for the non- 
specialist Mr. Parkin’s system of references 
is unhelpful: he refers simply to volume 
and page of the Rivington edition of Burke’s 
writings, 16 vols., 1826-7. Without this 
edition on one’s shelves, the references 
would often be tantalisingly inexplicit. And 
yet Mr. Parkin is not to blame here: no 
complete modern edition exists; single works 
have been edited but no modern reprint, let 
alone a critical edition, is currently avail- 
able. Hence Mr. Parkin’s enforced reliance 
on an edition published within thirty years 


of Burke’s death. J. T. BouttTon. 


PURITANISM IN THE PERIOD OF THE 
GREAT PERSECUTION _ 1660-1688, 
by Gerald R. Crabb. Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press. 326 pp. 30s. net. 


R. CRAGG’S learned study tells in effect 
the story of how and why so large a 
number of Puritans felt themselves forced to 
leave the Anglican Church once they had 
lost the dominant position they held under 
Cromwell; how the generally accepted 
theory of the essential uniformity of the 
Church came gradually to be challenged. 
There had always been a party within the 
Church who were at one with the Puritans in 
their attitude to the main corpus of faith. 
It was the weight to be attached to the 
‘marginal and indifferent’ issues (in the 
Anglican view) which ultimately resulted in 
the cleavage. ‘To separate from the 
Church or to sin against conscience was an 
agonizing alternative’ for the Puritan. To 
him it seemed that the more conscientious 
he was, the more he laid himself open for 
Persecution. Meanwhile he could look 
tound = and the unscrupulous, the 
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*“gamesters, actors and morris dancers’ 
going scot free. 

The persecution itself, minutely and 
admirably described by Dr. Cragg, was 
extraordinarily fitful. Its severity waxed or 
waned with all sorts of quite extraneous and 
fortuitous circumstance—the interference of 
the king for his own ends, the Dutch war, 
the suspicion incurred by Roman Catholics, 
for example. There were the local chances 
too, a sympathetic magistrate or jury, the 
venom of the professional informer, the 
prestige of the individual arrested. Its way- 
wardness, however, made it no less toler- 
able: the worst was too often justifiably 
feared. 

Dr. Cragg’s book offers also some intimate 
glimpses of ordinary daily life among 
Puritans; of its strict domestic discipline, its 
family prayers twice a day. Where there 
were no family prayers within the house, 
said Matthew Henry, you could safely paint 
the plague warning on the door. The author 
notes too the persistent Puritan reverence 
for learning. Like their descendants today 
—unlike in so much else—they cherished ‘a 
learned ministry ’; the founding of the ‘ dis- 
senting academies’ very soon followed the 
Act of Uniformity that debarred the non- 
conformists from the universities. 


R. C. GOFFIN. 


THE EVOLUTION OF MEDICAL EDU- 
CATION IN THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY. By Charles Newman. 
London, New York, Toronto. Oxford 
University Press, 1957. pp. x, 340. 30s. 

[DESPITE the vital importance of medical 

education, literature on the subject is 
very sparse, and those interested have had 
to glean material from widely scattered 
sources. Based on the Fitzpatrick Lectures 
delivered in 1954 and 1955, this book pre- 
sents a re-evaluation of the development of 
medical education in the nineteenth century. 

This was a period of intense activity, 

including the decline and fall of the last 

private schools, the development and growth 
of the teaching hospitals, and the evolution 
of the examining bodies. 

We are introduced to the strictly separate 
spheres of the gentleman physician, the 
tradesman apothecary, and the intermediate 
surgeon, in addition to which there were 
those who practised without any qualifica- 
tion. The Apothecaries Act of 1815 gave 
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the Society of Apothecaries certain privileges 
over the College of Physicians which were 
to last for fifty years, and the apothecary 
became the equivalent of the modern general 
practitioner. There was frequent friction 
between the various bodies, and subsequent 
legislation was hampered by jealousy and 
intrigue. 

Dr. Newman has carefully sifted the 
available material, including hospital 
archives, minute books, the numerous 
medical bills and acts, and contemporary 
literature. The resultant volume paints a 
vivid picture of all aspects of the subject. 
We are enabled to visualize the background 
of medicine, the students’ environment, 
methods of instruction, the curricula, and 
the development of medical schools in 
general. 

This is not an easy book to read. It pre- 
supposes some previous knowledge of the 
subject on the part of the reader, and re- 
quires a high degree of concentration. The 
array of general facts overshadows the 
minutiae, so that it is difficult, for example, 
to reconstruct conditions prevailing at 
specific schools. However, this book will 
stimulate research on the subject, and will 
possibly lead to the publication of histories 
of individual medical schools. Readers will 
want to know more about some of the 
individuals mentioned, and the few pages 
devoted to women in medicine merely whet 
the appetite for additional information. 
References and notes guide one to further 
reading, and the book must prove a source 
of inspiration to all interested in the history 
of medical education. 

JoHN L. THORNTON. 


THE COLLECTED POEMS OF FRANCIS 
CAREY SLATER WITH A PREFACE 
BY ROY CAMPBELL. William Black- 
wood. 1957. pp. 314. 12s. 6d. 

name of Francis Carey Slater is not 

well known outside South Africa and it 

is to be hoped that this collected edition of 
his poems will help to gain for the work of 
this fine poet the wider recognition among 
the English speaking peoples which it cer- 
tainly deserves. It is very appropriate that 

the collection should be introduced by a 

short preface from the pen of the late Roy 

Campbell, the first South African poet to 

achieve a world wide reputation. In this 

Preface Campbell generously acknowledges 
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his debt to Slater and acclaims him as 
first to acclimatise ‘ English poetry to th 
shores’ and as ‘the forerunner and pic 
of us all’. He rightly points to the * po 
skill, range and variety’ of Slater’s 
The whole pageant of South African 
moves through these pages called up 
vigorous, colourful, musical language ag 
great variety of verse forms ranging fr 
the rough free verse of Drought to 
delicate music of the Lyrical Poems and 
majestic rolling elegiacs of The Karn 
Very notable are the catholicity and wid 
ranging humanity of Dr. Slater’s int 
His deep sympathy with and understang 
of the Coloured Folk receives nota 
expression in such deeply moving poems: 
Mandi and Hili’s Bride. The Trek is 
epic narrative of the heroic age of the 
settlers, the great Northward journey of 
Norrtrekkers of 1836. The poems in W 
Time Verse are full of Slater’s love of 
Steadfast England, sheltering tree 
Rooted in the northern sea. j 
But perhaps the finest poetry in the ce 
tion is inspired by the wild and desolj 
splendour of the South African s@ 
especially in the memorable sequen 
already mentioned called Drought and FT 
Karroo and very notably in that noble ¢ 
The Dead Eagle which is worthy of a pla 
in any anthology of English verse: 
Companioned by the sunbeams and the stars, — 
You knew not apathy nor sterile languor | 
The human storm, the iterated clangour 
And tumult of man’s never ceasing wars 
With sullen reverberations came not near you; 
In desert silence, shoreless solitude 
You bartered youth among your mountains ru 
The brimming beaker of the dawn to cheer ya 
And heaven stooping near you. 
—_ springing from your mountain-towers 
ew 
Over the fretted spires in splendour screaming, | 
And cruised the heavens, where your great 
gleaming 4 
Lit with their flaming sails the foamless blue. 
In these days when the words and acts 
South African leaders are causing alarm 
anxiety among lovers of freedom all ove 
world, it is particularly refreshing to 
the poetry of this great South Atm 
humanist whose noble patriotism embra 
Coloured Folk, Afrikaner Dutch 
English alike. Dr. Slater with penet 
insight diagnoses the spiritual disease V 
is sapping the strength of his people: 
The ruthless drought of Hate 
That devastates our land. 
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